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The Elections.—Tuesday was the day of municipal 
The most important 
political contest was in New York where there were 
three principal candidates for the Mayoralty. The efforts 
of the different political parties were directed mainly to 
gain control of the Board of Estimate. There were few 
State contests, those of chief interest being fought over 


elections throughout the Union. 


constitutional amendments, not over 


With few exceptions, the principal Fusion candidates 


were elected in both the city and 
States of the Union State tickets 


—Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Virginia, which 
elected Governors, and Nebraska, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, which elected minor State officers. 
had under consideration the problem of disfranchising 
the negro, while Alabama proposed an amendment deal- 
ing with the liquor question. In Rhode Island three con- 
stitutional amendments were to be voted on, two of 
which give the Governor the veto power and redistrict 
In Cleveland, Ohio, Mayor Johnson was de- 
feated after his fourth consecutive term. All over Ohio 
the municipal contests were of exceptional interest as 
beginning with next year the affairs of each city will 
cease to be controlled by a municipal board, as at present, 
and will be in the hands of the Mayor. 
the chief interest attached to the Mayorality election in 
San Francisco, where three candidates were in the field; 
Patrick H. McCarthy of the Union Labor Party, is 
elected, and Francis J. Heney has been defeated for Dis- 


the State. 


rival candidates. 
delphia. 
county. In six 
were voted for 


Maryland 


from St. Louis. 


In California 





guest of the St. 





down the usual party lines, rendering the result doubtful. 
New Jersey elected eight Senators and an Assembly, Re- 
publicans gaining. 
paign was in Salt Lake, where the anti-Mormon candi- 
date, Mayor John S. Bransford, was re-elected. Repub- 
lican Governors were elected in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. Virginia elected a Democrat. 
publican. The attempt to disfranchise the negro in Mary- 
land was not successful. The Republicans carried Phila- 


In Utah the most interesting cam- 


Nebraska is Re- 


The President’s Tour.—Saluted by a roar of guns 
from warships at anchor in mid-stream, by the clanging 
of bells and the deafening cheers of an army of en- 
thusiasts who lined the banks of the Mississippi, Presi- 
dent Taft on Saturday morning landed at New Orleans 
and made a happy ending of his long trip down the river 
This feature of Mr. Taft’s tour had 
been arranged by the advocates of river improvements to 
build up sentiment in preparation for the deep waterway 
convention to be held in New Orleans immediately upon 
the close of the journey down the Mississippi. 
is curious to note the developments following their very 
elaborate and in some ways spectacular program. The 
setting of the opening scene just before the departure 
from St. Louis, was entirely favorable. Immense crowds 
of Missouri and Illinois citizens had made clear the de- 
mand of these states for a practical and practicable 
channel from the lakes to the gulf, and at luncheon, as 
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twenty-nine governors of states, thirty-four United 
States Senators, and two hundred and seventy-eight 
members of the House of Representatives sat with the 
President and listened to the story of the work already 
accomplished in the waterway propaganda. The im- 
petus desired appears to have been given to the move- 
ment. Mr. Taft in no uncertain tone gave expression 
to his confidence in the ultimate and rapid completion 
of the big canal. All the way down the river the en- 
thusiasin of the people in regard to the project was evi- 
dent, and everywhere were heard the pleas for the canal. 
In Cape Girardeau, in Hickman, Ky., in Memphis, where 
Mr. Taft was welcomed as an old friend, this city hav- 
ing been in his circuit in the old days of his judgeship, 
in Helena, in Vicksburg—everywhere the enthusiasm of 
the people made the journey a history-making one. Only 
the President appeared to change—he reiterated over and 
over again his confidence in the ultimate success of the 
waterway plans, he pledged himself to aid the proposed 
projects of a bond issue to cover the enormous expense 
of the undertaking, but as the difficulties of the project 
grew upon him whilst the fleet steamed down the river, 
and as the conditions of the actual river traffic came 
home to him, Mr. Taft injected a new note into his ad- 
dresses: “ There is no use pouring millions into the 
Mississippi,” he said in Helena, “ unless conditions make 
it profitable. Your own business men do not patronize 
the river. It is not enough to have a river; there must 
be terminal facilities also. You yourselves must make 
it worth while.” Thus the matter stands at the close 
of the trip; the friends of the waterway improvement 
must prove their plan not only feasible but profitable 
from an economic standpoint as well. Then will Mr. 
Taft aid them. Meantime the project will encounter 
opposition in another quarter. Speaker Cannon is not 
in favor of a bond issue, being rather of the opinion 
that the work can be done in the contract or piecemeal 
system thus far followed in the Mississippi improvement. 
To this President Taft objects vigorously, and if the 
extended waterway construction be approved he will 
insist on a bond issue. The contract system, he claims, 
has already cost the country five hundred millions with 
no real results. 


Lakes-to-Gulf Convention.—The fourth Deep Water- 
way Convention, held at New Orleans, October 30-No- 
vember 2, was attended by the President, members of the 
cabinet and of Congress, governors, senators, army and 
navy officials and prominent representatives of business 
interests. The purpose is to induce Congress to support 
the plan of securing a mean depth of 14 feet from Lake 
Michigan at Chicago to the Mexican Gulf at New Orleans. 
Illinois has authorized a $30,000,000 canal from Chicago 
to the Mississippi, and a $10,000,000 corporation is build- 
ing barges to operate between St. Louis and New Or- 
leans and from these points to cities on the Ohio and 
Mississippi. Speaker Cannon has withdrawn his opposi- 











tion to the larger scheme, and it is thought the New Or- 
leans convention will greatly forward its realization. 


Events at Home.—Judge Holt of the United States 
Circuit Court has decided that the United States 
Government had been too slow in prosecuting two of the 
eight men who were indicted last July together with 
the American Sugar Refining Company on a charge of 
violating the criminal clause of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law by engaging in a conspiracy to restrain trade and 
commerce. The State of Texas won another victory 
over the Standard Oil Company on October 26, when it 
secured judgment against some of its subsidiary con- 
cerns. The suit was for penalties aggregating $75,000,000 
and the compromise judgment was for $200,000. It was 
against the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, the Union 
Tank Line, the Navarro Refining Company, and the 
Security Oil Company. The two last companies must 
not only pay their share of the penalties, but their 
charters have been forfeited and they must quit the 
State———Under the new State Insurance law passed 
last spring, the Union Life Insurance Company of New 
York has been put out of business and its policies trans- 
ferred without cost to the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
of New York. Investigation showed that more than 
one-fourth of the premiums paid by policyholders went 
to pay the salaries of the president, the vice-president, 
the treasurer, and the medical director of the company. 
From New London, Conn., it is reported that the 
Scott Shipbuilding and Engineering Company of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, is making arrangements to meet the 
requirements of the new tariff on private yachts built 
abroad by establishing a shipbuilding plant at Groton, 
Conn. With American materials and on American soil 
it will be possible for American yachtsmen to avail them- 
selves of the services of that firm without paying an 
annual duty of $7 a ton. The steamship Hestia of 
the Donaldson Line, which left Glasgow on October 9 
bound for St. John, N. B., was wrecked on a shoal near 
Old Proprietor Ledge, Grand Manan, on October 25. 
Only six lives are known to have been saved out of the 
ship’s complement of forty men. As a result of a 
fire which destroyed the principal business buildings in 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., nine persons lost their lives, two were 
probably fatally burned, and two seriously injured. 














Corporate Reunion.—On Saturday, October 30th, the 
Society of the Atonement , Graymoor, near Garrison, 
N. Y., was received into the Catholic Church, the cere- 
mony taking place in the Chapel of St. Mary of the 
Angels. The Rt. Rev. Mgr. Joseph H. Conroy, Vicar 
General of the Diocese of Ogdensburg, acting under the 
authority of the Archbishop of New York, officiated. 
He was assisted by the Rev. Paschal Robinson of the 
Franciscan. Monastery at Washington, and the Rev. 
Patrick H. Drain, pastor of the Church of Our Lady of 
Loretto, Coldspring, in whose parish Graymoor is situ- 
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teen women, others are to follow their example. 

The Society heretofore has been a body of Anglicans, 
living under the rule of St. Francis. Its founder, Rev. 
Paul James Francis has been advocating the corporate 
reunion of the Anglican Church with the Holy See. He 
is editor of the Lamp, published under the auspices of the 
Society, with the Rev. Spencer Jones as joint author. 
The reception of the Society as a body, preserving its 
name and corporate existence, is an exceptional privilege 
granted by Rome, as the result of a petition made last 
August to Pope Pius through the Apostolic Delegate at 
Washington. The Graymoor community has been under 
the instruction of the Right Rev. Mgr. C. G. O’Keeffe, 
of Highland Falls. 


Porto Rico.—The new Governor of Porto Rico is 
Col. George R. Colton, who left New York for San 
Juan last Saturday to take up at once the important 
duties of his post. Col. Colton has had official experience 
in San Domingo and the Philippines and in both places 
has shown himself an able business man, soldier and 
diplomat. With the free trade relations which Porto 
Rico has enjoyed her external trade has increased from 
$18,000,000 in 1901 to $56,000,000 in 1908. 


Mexico.—Early frosts have done damage to the 
amount of sixteen or more million pesos. The heaviest 
losses are in Querétaro and Durango, where corn, beans 
and chile, the main food of the population, are nearly 
destroyed. In Guanajuato, beans are a total failure, 
but corn will give half a crop. Thirty thousand tons 
of corn have been ordered from Argentina to ward off 
the threatened famine. In advertising Mr. Kenneth 
Turner’s lurid articles on Mexico, the publishers men- 
tioned Carlo di Fornaro’s work on “ Diaz, the Czar of 
Mexico.” Sefior Rafael Reyes Espindola, of Mexico, 
brough suit in New York against di Fornaro on a charge 
of criminal libel before Judge Malone of the Court of 
General Sessions, the trial lasting two days. After being 
out a few hours, the jury brought in a verdict of guilty. 
With a view to invite and promote immigration, 
the Government has sent Sefior José F. Godoy to 
the United States to study our immigration laws in 
preparation for further Mexican legislation on the sub- 
ject. A freshet in the Usumacinta River in the State 
of Tabasco destroyed the town of Santa Rosa and in- 
flicted heavy losses upon a dozen other towns or villages 
situated in the lowlands. The loss in livestock and crops 
amounts to $5,000,000. Torrential rains in the State, 
filling all rivers to their capacity, preceded a cloudburst 
which caused the inundation. 








Great Britain —J. H. Hofmeyr, of Cape Town, died 
suddenly in London on 17th ult. During the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century he organized the Dutch of Cape 
Colony into a political party, founding the newspaper 





Ons Land and establishing the Farmers’ Association 
which in 1883 became the Afrikander Bond. He was 
leader of the party in Parliament till 1895, making and 
unmaking ministers at will, though he never took office 
himself except on one occasion when he held a minor 
portfolio for six months. During the war, being out of 
touch with his party, he went abroad, returning at its 
close. He was loyal to the British Government in the 
sense that many in the colonies and in India are; he 
looked upon union with England as necessary during the 
time his country must use in preparing for independence. 
Eleven suffragists, sent to jail at Newcastle for dis- 
turbing the peace on the occasion of the visit of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, undertook the hunger 
strike. Of them, Lady Constance Lytton and Mrs. 
Brailsford were released after fifty-three hours without 
having been subjected to forced feeding. The others 
were kept in prison and, when necessary, fed by force. 
The discrimination has caused much comment. An ap- 
plication was made before the Lord Chief Justice and 
Justices Darling and Bucknill for an order requiring the 
Stipendiary Magistrate at Birmingham to issue sum- 
mons agains the Home Secretary, the governor of the 
prison and the medical officer in connection with the 
forcible feeding of suffragists. In discussing it, the 
Lord Chief Justice characterized the suggestion that the 
women might have been released as monstrous, since it 
would have established a precedent for any criminal de- 
sirous of escaping punishment. The application was 
granted as regards the governor and the medical officer 
so that, as the Lord Chief Justice said, there might be a 
full enquiry which would be very useful. In the 
House of Commons, Mr. Grayson (Socialist) attempted 
in vain to introduce a discussion of the conduct of the 
Ministry in not interfering on behalf of Ferrer. The 
Foreign Secretary said that interference with the do- 
mestic affairs of other nations would be intolerable. Com- 
menting on the simultaneous demonstrations made in 
all parts of the world, The Times is constrained to admit 
that such agitations are ordered by the secret heads of 
the Revolution and that Ferrer must have been very 
close to these. The election in Bermondsey division 
occasioned by the death of the member chosen at the 
last election, resulted in a victory for Unionists and 
Tariff Reform by a plurality of 987. The united Liberal 
and Labor majority was reduced from 1759 to 448. On 
account of the strained political situation this is con- 
sidered most important as Bermondsey is a working- 
close to these. The election in Bermondsey division 
1435 votes; the Liberal candidate 3291; and the Unionist 
4278. The Education Bills contributed to this result. 














India.—Mr. Gokhale, native member of the Viceregal 
Council, addressed the Students’ Brotherhood (native) 
at Bombay. He said that growing participation in 
politics would bring them from the sentimental to the 
responsible stage. Colleges are needed, he said, to train: 
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the political sense of students, so that they might engage 
in politics without participating in agitation. The young 
men should oppose the prop~ganda of independence, and 
raise their character and capacity to the level of English- 
men; otherwise India would have to wait for another 
generation to give her faithful service. The advanced 
party is not satisfied with such sentiments from a coun- 
cillor, and the Hindu Punch press has been confiscated 
for articles inciting to violence and murder against him. 
——A large meeting of natives has been held at Madras 
to protest against the continued ill-treatment of Indians 
in South Africa. Resolutions urging the Imperial Gov- 
ernment to interfere on their behalf were carried, and 
also a demand for the stoppage of all furnishing of con- 
tract-laborers as a protest. A Calcutta Athletic Society 
has been suppressed as a centre of disaffection. At 
Patiala fifty-three men have been arrested for sedition; 
among them were an executive engineer, Department of 
Public Works, a Treasury officer, the headmaster of the 
High School and the headmaster of the Police School. 
The Times of India recommends the suppression of the 
Ganpati festival at Poonah, which, it says, has become 
a purely political gathering. 


' Prince Ito and the East.—The slaying of Prince Ito 
Hirobuni at Harbin, on October 26, as the result of a 
“ patriotic’ Corean plot, has drawn the attention of the 
world, and especially of the United States, to conditions 
in Manchuria. Prince Ito was shot down while arrang- 
ing with M. Kovosoff, the Russian representative, the 
commercial status of Russia and Japan in Manchuria 
and Corea, with the view, it is believed, of closing “ the 
open door” to other nations. Prince Ito, who rising 
from low estate had modernized Japan and planned her 
victorious wars with China and Russia, was also the 
directing mind in gathering the fruits of victory. He 
had turned Japan’s “ suzerainty ” of Corea into practical 
annexation and so reduced China’s power in Manchuria 
that she disclaims all responsibility for his murder on the 
ground that the police control of the railway zones, the 
most important part of that territory, had been denied 
her. Acting-Secretary Wilson has declared his appre- 
ciation of Prince Ito’s “ fairness to foreign interests,” 
but it is generally understood that the Harbin tragedy 
will impede the plans of Russia and Japan and make 
the United States and other powers more alert in guard- 
ing their interests in Manchuria and the Eastern sea- 
board. 


Germany.—A bill was recently introduced in the 
Chamber of Deputies of the Bavarian Landtag urging 
the foundation of free popular libraries and school 
libraries in order to check efficiently the spread of trashy 
literature———Prince-Regent Luitpold of Bavaria, now 
in his eighty-ninth year, celebrated this week the seven- 
tieth anniversary of his appointment to the honorary 
colonelship of the Bavarian field-artillery regiment which 








bears his name. High tribute of praise was given to 
the representatives of the American press by Grand 
Admiral Von Koester on his return to Berlin from New 
York, where he had commanded the fleet of Germany 
at the Hudson-Fulton celebration. ‘“‘ The reporters whom 
I met treated me with delicacy and showed a sense of 
fair play which I admire and appreciate. Often I men- 
tioned things in confidence and in no instance was that 
confidence betrayed.” The Admiral added that he was still 
under the spell of the kindness of the treatment he met 
in New York as representative of the German Govern- 
ment. Accompanied by a brilliant suite, Emperor 
William and the Empress were among the auditors at 
the opening of the American Lecture course in the 
University of Berlin. President Benjamin Ide Wheeler 
delivered the introductory address of his lectures in the 
so-called Roosevelt course, and his subject, “ Power of 
Public Opinion in America,” permitted a bright epi- 
grammatic style which frequent applause proved to be 
keenly interesting to the distinguished circle in attend- 
ance. Professor Moore of Harvard, professor of the 
history of religion, spoke on “ Religion.” Professor 
Moore is the exchange lecturer from Harvard. The 
question of the new commercial relations between Ger- 
many and the United States arising from the changes 
introduced in the tariff by the Payne-Aldrich bill, is en- 
gaging the interest of the German press. A pessimistic 
feeling appears to prevail because of the dependence of 
German industries upon a heretofore flourishing Ameri- 
can trade. Certain newspapers of standing in the 
Empire express the fear that the United States will de- 
clare for maximum rates in its German iniport trade 
unless the authorities agree to the admission of American 
meats without the prevailing harassing inspection laws. 
The Government appears to have no such misgiving. 
Well-informed people, in quite close touch with official 
life, agree that the Government is determined in this 
matter to rest upon its claimed impartial handling of all 
nations alike. Meantime announcement is made that at 
the end of November the Government will take up the 
whole question of the new trade relations with the 
United States in a conference to which representatives of 
the industrial life of the Empire will be called. 











Canada.—The Plenary Council was closed solemnly on 
the Feast of All Saints. The steamer, Accomodation, 
built by John Molson made its first voyage between Mon- 
treal and Quebec November 1, 1809. On Monday last, 
therefore, was celebrated informally by a display of bunt- 
ing on all ships in the river, the hundredth anniversary of 
steam navigation on the St. Lawrence. The approach of 
the closing of the river, made the more formal observance 
of the day impossible. The Provincial Parliament of 
British Columbia has been dissolved in order to allow the 
people to pass on the Government's policy subsidising 
the Canadian Northern Railway. This road parallels the 
Canadian Pacific, which has protested. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


The Hook-Worm and the War With Spain 


The newspapers announced last week that Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller had given $1,000,000 in order to carry 
on the fight against the hook-worm disease which has 
been found to exist so commonly in our Southern States 
and to be the cause of anemias and various run-down 
conditions which were formerly attributed to the effects 
of the climate and of malaria upon the Southern popula- 
tion. The disease is extremely interesting for many 
reasons, but perhaps for nothing more than the lesson 
of charity in judgment which it teaches. ‘“ To know all 
is to forgive all,” has been well said, and the hook-worm 
disease illustrates the expression very well. We first 
began to know something about it in the United States 
after the occupation of Porto Rico. We found among 
the population of the island a very large number of 
people who did not seem to have energy enough to live. 
They dragged themselves round, there was a peculiar 
blankness of expression in their faces and a lack of 
lustre in their eyes, they had scarcely activity enough 
to eat, and they seemed to be hopelessly lazy. Their 
condition was thought to be due to the conditions 
under which they existed, with no opportunity for am- 
bition, no outlook for initiative and no hope except in 
emigration to some better land for those who had any 
energy. This was the judgment openly expressed, and 
Spain was blamed for the utter lack of enterprise which 
Americans were sure soon to awaken. 

It took but a few years for the American medical 
experts to change this opinion completely. The inhabi- 
tants of Porto Rico were found to be suffering in large 
numbers from a severe anemia due to the presence of 
a particular parasite in the intestines. This is the so- 
called hook-worm, usually about half an inch or less in 
length, which had been found originally in Egypt about 
the middle of the century, though the description of old 
writers shows that it probably existed in that country 
over 3,000 years ago. When the worm was originally 
discovered it was thought to be exclusively an Egyptian 
parasite. Later when tunnels through the Alps were at- 
tempted this worm was found to be the cause of the 
peculiar anemia called the tunnel workers’ anemia which 
for a long while had been attributed to the impure air 
that the workmen had to breathe. Later it was found 
among the miners and brick workers and other workers 
in the soil in various parts of Europe, especially Southern 
Germany and Hungary. Until its discovery in Porto 
Rico there was no idea that it was on this side of the 
water at all, but American investigations show that our 
type of the worm is a little larger and therefore more 
serious in its effects than the Egyptian and European 
form. 





I'he supreme surprise in its history was yet to come. 
Stiles, working in the Southern States, showed that the 
hook-worm disease existed very commonly among the 
so-called “ poor whites” of the South, and that it was 
the anemia thus produced which led to their characteristic 
defects of lack of ambition and absence of energy. 
Before this time the anemia had been attributed to 
the effects of malaria, a word which can be and has been 
used to cover a multitude of conditions quite unrelated to 
it. The more careful the investigation the more cases of 
the disease were found until it became very clear that 
very few of our Southern States were without a great 
many patients suffering from it. Further investigations 
showed that our miners in Pennsylvania, like those of 
Germany, also had the disease, though it was neither se- 
rious in character nor widely diffused. In the meantime 
the same thing had been found by English observers for 
the miners in Cornwall, in England, and workers in the 
soil as brick-makers and the like in various parts of the 
country were found to be sufferers. The disease has 
spread very much among the miners in Europe in recent 
years so that there is considerable risk of its spreading 
also in this country, and Mr. Rockefeller’s donation is 
likely to do very great good and probably will lead to the 
eradication of the disease in the next ten years. 

While the disease has diffused itself so persistently 
it is not difficult to combat once its presence is recog- 
nized. The parasites are rather easily killed by means 
of very simple antiseptics, and the important thing is to 
prevent reinfection and secure the prophylaxis of other 
people. The disease spreads through the digestive tract ; 
that is the eggs of the worms ejected by patients some- 
how get on to the hands of others, and then being swal- 
lowed with food infect a new host. This used to be 
considered the only mode of infection. Loos, however, 
described another mode, which is so striking in its de- 
tails that were it not confirmed by other observers it 
would seem like a fairy-tale because of the curious migra- 
tions of the worm. According to Osler, “ Loos showed 
that the embryo worms readily enter the skin and are 
carried by the veins to the right side of the heart and to 
the lungs. Escaping from the pulmonary vessels into 
the air spaces, they pass up the bronchi and trachea to 
the pharnyx and so down the gullet to the stomach and 
intestines. These remarkable observations of Loos have 
been confirmed by Schaudinn. Bentley, Allen J. Smith, 
and others have suggested that the ‘ ground itch’ of the 
tropics, a peculiar form of dermatitis, may be due to the 
penetration of the skin by the ankylostoma embryos, and 
3oycott and Haldane think that the skin eruption known 
as the ‘bunches’ in the Cornish miners may be asso- 
ciated with the entrance of the worms.” 

It will not be difficult to secure prophylaxis by teaching 
habits of cleanliness and by securing careful washing of 
the hands of workers and of the feet of those who go 
harefooted. This latter has been the favorite method of 
entrance for the parasite among the children of the poor 
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whites at the South. It would seem, then, that the 
Spanish-American war is destined to confer on us two 
quite unexpected benefits. One was the working out 
compelled by necessity on the part of our medical ex- 
perts of the way to prevent the spread of yellow-fever, 
and the other the present discovery with regard to the 
cause of tropical laziness and its prevention, which will 
surely result from the treatment and prevention of the 
hook-worm disease. Things work out very differently 
from human anticipations. This is the last sort of 
benefits that one would expect to be derived from war, 
but here we are in the midst of them. Providence is 
still with us, bringing good out of evil; God’s in His 
world and all’s well. James J. Watsu, M.D. 


The Protest of the French Bishops 


The pastoral letter addressed by the archbishops and 
bishops of France to the Catholics of the country touches 
on the vital question of education. It is a measured, tem- 
perate, carefully worded, clearly expressed document that 
puts before those for whom it is written their rights and 
their duty in the matter on hand. 

It reminds them that they have the right to insist upon 
their children receiving a Christian education, in harmony 
with the religious belief that they themselves profess. 
Their children do not belong to the State and the teachers 
appointed to instruct them are merely their parents’ rep- 
resentatives and delegates, obliged therefore to respect 
their views. 

The bishops then proceed to distinguish between the 
two kinds of schools that now exist in Frence: the free 
or Christian schools and those that belong to the Govern- 
ment and are called Neutral. In a few trenchant words, 
they define the one and the other: the Christian school, 
where religious teaching has its place and is directed by 
men and women whose lives are in keeping with their 
principles. These schools have been founded and are 
kept up at a cost of immense sacrifices on the part of the 
Catholics ; in point of justice they ought to be supported 
by the Government of a country that is in fact a Catholic 
country, but they are, as we know, entirely dependent 
upon private charity. The Government, or neutral 
schools, are those whence all religious teaching is ban- 
ished ; in reality neutrality does not exist and the Govern- 
ment schools are hot beds of atheism and irreligion. The 
duty of Christian parents is clear; they are forbidden to 
send their children to these schools, except in places where 
no other schools exist; but, in this case, they must care- 
fully watch the teaching that is given to their children 
and provide them with the means of acquiring elsewhere 
the Christian education that they do not receive at school. 
Their duty in this respect obliges them, says the document 
issued by the hierarchy, “ under pain of sin,” and those 
who fail to observe it “ are thereby unworthy to approach 
the Sacraments of the Church.” 

The bishops then proceed to denounce a certain class 





of books, where history is tampered with to suit the anti- 
clerical spirit of the men in power and they give a list of 
fourteen books, treating chiefly of the history of France 
and of “ civic morality,” which are distinctly condemned 
by them as “ full of pernicious errors. These works 
either deny or present as uncertain the essential truths 
of religion ; the existence of God, immortality of the soul, 
future life, original sin, and they deny all that belongs to 
the supernatural world.” 

When we remember that these books are in every day 
use in the Government schools throughout France, we 
are able to realize the deadly work that is being carried 
on among the rising generation of French children! The 
free schools, being entirely supported by private contri- 
butions, are comparatively few and it is in the Govern- 
ment schools that thousands of ignorant souls are trained 
to Atheism and its attendant evils. 

The bishops fully realize the difficulty of the duty that 
they demand from the Christian parents, to whom their 
solemn words are addressed and in circumstances so 
grave, where earthly interests are at every turn in con- 
flict with the duty demanded by God, they remind their 
readers of the words of the Apostle: “It is better to 
obey God rather than men.” ‘To many French fathers, 
those who are employed by the Government, for instance, 
obedience to the Church in this matter, generally means 
the loss of their places and consequently of the daily 
bread of their families. The victims of the Atheistical 
French Government at the present moment are not only 
those whose sufferings are visible: the religious, for 
example, who are robbed and sent adrift; they are also 
the poor and obscure functionnaire, whose conscience 
draws him in one direction, while the crude necessities of 
life drag him in another, whose religious practice is a 
matter of endless, petty vexations and of a haunting fear 
of beggary. 

At the end of their letter, the bishops remind their 
readers of the words of Jeanne d’Arc, who, in the course 
of this year, 1909, is ever before the minds of her coun- 
trymen: “The men of war will fight and God will give 
victory "—words that teach a double lesson of strenuous 
personal effort and total reliance upon God’s providence. 

A useful and practical step, long wanted by those whose 
experiences bring them into touch with the young, has 
been taken by certain French bishops. They have con- 
cluded that the Catechisms in use in different dioceses 
are, in many cases, not suitable for present necessities. 
Mgr. Delamaire, of Cambrai, has added to the diocesan 
Catechism a set of questions and answers that meet the 
difficulties that now encompass the Catholics of France. 
Mgr. Latty, Archbishop of Avignon, has entirely revised 
the Catechism in use in his diocese ; he advocates simpler 
questions and answers. The children of the Government 
schools, who come to Catechism, have little time to spare 
and yet no children in the world need a strong, clear re- 
ligious teaching, so much as they do. 

The letter of the French bishops has already, it would 
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seem, produced some effect. Its object was to enlighten 
French parents as to their rights, which they often ignore, 
and to nerve them to the fulfilment of their parental duty. 
In the village of Fenouilles, in Vendée, there is but one 
school and it belongs to the Government. The fathers of 
the pupils objected to the use of two books, both of which 
are on the list prohibited by the bishops. The school- 
master promised to put one aside but declared that he 
would continue to use the other, whereupon the good 
peasants forbade their children to answer the schoolmas- 
ter when he put questions to them out of the prohibited 
volume. The children obeyed, declined to answer and 
were expelled from school, for three days, by the wrathful 
teachers, but the mayor of the village warmly congratu- 
lated them on their firmness; his own son being among 
the rebels. The peasants are decided not to give in and 
their children, upheld by this warm approbation, are only 
too ready to obey. 

This is but a small feature of a great conflict, but if, 
among different surroundings, the French Catholics 
would imitate the dogged obstinacy of these Vendean 
peasants, there might be a fair chance of the Government 
being worsted in the fight. Unfortunately, the French 
temperament is impulsive rather than tenacious, it is 
more capable of a generous, but passing effort, than of a 
long course of patient, silent, obstinate resistance. 

An ANGLO-FRENCH CATHOLIC. 


The Latest ‘‘Escaped Nun’’ Story 


Miss Madge Moult, once Dame Maurus, of the Bene- 
dictine Convent of East Bergholt in Essex, England, has 
published the story of her life in a shilling volume, under 
the title of “ The Escaped Nun.” The book is selling 
freely. One sees piles of it on the English railway book- 
stalls. But those who buy such literature must be dis- 
appointed with their purchase. It is a dull story of a 
discontented woman’s worries, and after reading it one 
realizes that, but for the irregular way in which she 
quite needlessly left the convent without seeking re- 
lease from her vows, her departure would have come as 
a relief for the ladies with whom she had lived. There 
is not even a hint of the kind of scandals in which the 
evil minded enemies of convents take a base delight— 
the kind of thing most of the eager buyers of the book 
would look for. For a Catholic the last chapter is sad 
reading. It tells how after quitting her convent, she 
refused to comply with the easy conditions of release 
from her vows which her bishop offered her, abandoned 
her faith, and sold her services to the Protestant Alliance 
as an anti-Catholic lecturer. 

On October 16 the neighborhood of East Bergholt 
was excited at the news that another nun had escaped 
from the Benedictine Convent. In the late afternoon she 
was seen making her way furtively across the fields. 
On the highroad leading to the village of Stratford St. 
Mary, she was helped by a chauffeur in the employ of 








Lord Gorell, who lives in the neighborhood. The 
chauffeur stated that he was driving his master’s motor 
car along the road when he met the nun, who told him 
she was afraid of pursuit. He drove with her to the 
village, stopped at the local grocery, and asked the grocer 
to hide her in his house, saying he would send a cab for 
her presently to bring her to his master’s house. He 
did not like taking her there in the car, and he was also 
anxious to “ break the trail” and mislead the pursuit. 
Later on the cab arrived and the escaped nun was con- 
veyed to Lord Gorell’s house. 

Of course the escape was the talk of the countryside. 
The news reached London, and a reporter went down to 
Essex to obtain further particulars. The kindly grocer 
of Stratford St. Mary told how the poor nun was so 
weary that she fainted, and was revived with a glass of 
brandy, “ which she drank eagerly.” Then the reporter 
went to Lord Gorell’s house to interview the chauffeur. 
The young man greeted him “with a curious smile” 
and then said that he “had better tell him right away ” 
what had really happened. 

There was no escaped nun, despite the mass of evi- 
dence available to prove the contrary. Lord Gorell’s 
butler, a clean shaved, smooth faced young man, who 
had often taken part in amateur theatricals, had been 
reading Miss Moult’s book, “ The Escaped Nun,” and 
had elaborated a plan for playing a practical joke on 
his neighbors. He had gone out to a quiet spot in the 
fields with a bundle containing a black cloak, some linen 
bands and a veil, and having disguised himself as a nun 
made his way slowly to the point where the chauffeur 
was waiting with the car, taking care to be seen on the 
way by countryfolk returning from their field work. The 
visit to the grocer’s where he got a free drink, and 
the calling of the cab, were meant to spread the news 
more widely. When the cab reached the house the 
chauffeur opened the door, the “escaped nun” entered 
the house, and once out of the cabman’s sight threw off 
her “habit.” It was a “quick change act,” for the 
moment after the butler stepped out and paid and dis- 
missed the cabman. 

But for the press investigation there might easily have 
been a legend of an escaped nun, disappearing at the 
country house, because she wished to rejoin her friends 
quietly and shunned publicity. The denial of the East 
Bergholt nuns that anyone had left the convent would, 
of course, be treated as a “ Popish lie.” The villagers, 
the grocer, the cabman, would all be ready to take oath 
they had seen and helped the “ poor victim” to regain 
freedom. Happily, a Protestant reporter has pricked 
the bubble at once. 

To his credit be it added that he immediately drove 
to East Bergholt to see the abbess and tell her of his 
discovery. “ She was inclined,” he writes, “to take up 
an attitude of generous indulgence towards the humor- 
ous butler, though she said that naturally she deprecated 
such practical jokes. ‘The departure of Dame Maurus,’ 
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she said, ‘was of course a great trial to us, but her 
book caused us even greater pain.’ She added that she 
sincerely hoped that the public would not accept it as a 
faithful picture of convent life.” 

Unfortunately the British Protestant public is in- 
finitely gullible, as indeed this exploit of Lord Gorell’s 
“humorous butler” shows. They are so anxious to 
believe evil that they are ready to swallow any story 
against a convent. A. H. A. 


J. J. Rousseau’s Doctrines 


In criticism of M. Rodet’s book, “ Le Contrat Social et 
les Idées politiques de Jean-Jacques Rousseau,” the Re- 
vue des Deux Mondes for September 15 has an able 
article by Emile Faguet, of the French Academy, on 
Rousseau’s political views. As to general sociology, 
Rousseau is opposed to progress, civilization and states- 
manship. He imagines that man is born good and free, 
and that society has depraved and enslaved him. There 
is here, as in every error, a grain of truth. While pro- 
gress and civilization save trouble and fatigue by intro- 
ducing machinery, it is nevertheless true that, with the 
complexity of machinery come unrest and shattered 
nerves. This dominant idea takes practical shape in 
Rousseau’s advocacy of the simple life, his mistrust of 
everything artificial, his aversion from the theatre, from 
large cities and populous States, his federalist system in- 
tended to secure to the provinces of a great country the 
political, intellectual and moral advantages enjoyed by 
small States. 

Rousseau in his “Contrat Social” is the most radical of 
democrats. He lays down as his first principle the abso- 
lute supremacy of the “ general will,” and by this expres- 
sion he means the will of all the people, setting aside the 
will of any constituted body, association or league, be- 
cause all these are social factors tending to aristocracy. 
As M. Faguet observes, this demonstration is merely a 
reversal of absolute monarchy, the divine right upside 
down. The theory of the “ divine right ” is that the King, 
holding his power from God, does not need to give any 
reason to justify his acts. This theory, M. Rodet cor- 
rectly remarks, is not the time-honored doctrine of the 
Church. St. Thomas Aquinas taught that power in itself 
comes from God, but that concrete power, as it exists in 
any particular country, comes from the people. Bellar- 
mine said that the power is of Divine right, but that this 
Divine right, not having bestowed this power on any in- 
dividual, has bestowed it on all. Suarez held that power 
comes mediately from God but immediately from the 
people. Bossuet, standing apart from all great Catholic 
theologians, proclaimed that the king has to render ac- 
count to God alone for his acts and holds not a power 
but the power, unlimited in its essence and exercise, 
against which there is no recourse or appeal except to 
God. Now it is precisely this doctrine, so aptly styled 
by Ed. Laboulaye “ sanctified servitude,” that Protéstants 





adopted, merely applying it to the people. Jurieu, the fam- 
ous French Protestant controversialist of the seven- 
teenth century, more than a hundred years before 
Rousseau, had said with astounding outspokenness: “ The 
people is the only sovereign that needs no reason to vali- 
date its acts ”; and Rousseau in his turn proclaims: “ The 
people is the only sovereign; the people cannot err; the 
general will is always right.” Thus Jean Jacques, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Jurieu and others, simply strips 
kings of the Divine right and clothes the people with it. 
How comes it, then, that Rousseau himself once wrote 
to d’Ivernois: ‘“ You may have noticed that in the ‘ Con- 
trat Social’ I have never approved of democratic gov- 
ernment”? To this objection M. Faguet gives first a 
general reply, viz., that Rousseau often contradicts him- 
self; but his special reply, which follows, is more 
interesting. The only pure democracy known in his time 
was that of Athens, where sovereignty and government 
were one, where the people not only made the laws but 
also administered them. Now Rousseau drew a sharp 
line of demarcation between sovereignty and government. 
For him the sovereign was the people, the government 
was the magistrates named by the people, and he believes 
that the fusion of the two would lead to confusion be- 
tween right and fact and ultimately to the rule of might. 
So he bestows unlimited legislative power upon the peo- 
ple and executive and administrative power upon magis- 
trates named by the people. This is what we understand 
by democracy, and so from our point of view Rousseau is 
a thorough democrat; but from his own Athenian point 
of view he leans toward aristocracy, since he is opposed 
to direct government by the people. 

Socialism clear and definite, in spite of certain seem- 
ing contradictions, is taught by Rousseau. For, although 
in “Emile” he inculeates respect for property, yet he 
really considers ownership merely an acquired and con- 
ventional right. As a partisan of national sovereignty, 
he recognizes no individual rights, not more the indi- 
vidual right of ownership than the right to personal lib- 
erty; and he holds that the sovereign people may 
confiscate, for the public good, any property on the one 
condition—in order that the act may not be tyrannical— 
that all private property be confiscated. 

The theocracy of Rousseau is well known and may be 
summed up in a few lines. Apart from all religions 
properly so-called, which shall all be tolerated, except 
Catholicism because it is intolerant and says, “out of 
the Church no salvation,” there must be a civil, national 
religion, a religion which each one, as a citizen, must 
believe in. This religion comprises belief in God, in the 
immortality of the soul and in the rewards and penalties 
of the next life, and devotion to the social contract which 
unites and obliges all citizens. Nothing more. He who 
refuses to profess this religion shall be exiled, since he is 
not a citizen. He who, having undertaken to profess this 
religion, lives as if he did not profess it, shall be put to 
death. 
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“Tf,” writes M. Faguet, “I am told that a State re- 
ligion which forces citizens, as citizens, to profess it, 
which afterwards examines into the conduct of citizens to 
find out if they do practise it, as Calvin did in Geneva, and 
which threatens with death those who do not live up to 
its tenets, can succeed only in forming abominably ter- 
rorized hypocrites, Rousseau would probably answer: 
‘As a religious man and moralist, I deplore this from the 
bottom of my heart; but it is not as a religious man and 
a moralist that I institute a civil religion, but as a citizen 
and a legislator; now from the the civil and civic view- 
point, what matters is not the inward conviction but the 
practice; what I want is, on the one hand, men who put 
in practice social morality and, on the other, men who at 
least do not offend social morality, nor give example of 
the contrary; virtuous sowers of the good seed and inof- 
fensive bad men, this is my city; my chancellor, whose 
name, if I mistake not, is M. de Robespierre, will tell 
you the rest.’ Perhaps I am attributing to Rousseau a 
sophism; it would not be his first. Let all this be said 
not by way of approval but of explanation. One must 
understand the soul of a fanatic in order not to become 
like him.” And the critic says ironically: “ We may 
make merry over this enemy of Catholic intolerance who 
puts into the religion which he founds the tolerant spirit 
we have just seen.” 

M. Faguet concludes by a problem which M. Rodet has 
barely glanced at. “ How comes it that Rousseau, with his 
omnious start in general sociology, winds up in the ‘ Con- 
trat Social,’ and not in anarchism, or, at the very least, 
in ultra-libertarianism? How comes it that in the ‘ Con- 
trat Social’ he draws a conclusion which is the exact 
contrary of what all his other works had foreshadowed 
and even already proclaimed? Man is good, society has 
depraved him; man is free, society has enslaved him. 
Conclusion: no more society.—No, says Rousseau ; Con- 
clusion: society omnipotent; the individual, nothing; 
everything for society and nothing for the individual. 
Anent which I say that I do not understand.” And yet 
M. Faguet ventures very modestly on a tentative solu- 
tion of this problem which has exercised the ingenuity of 
many writers. First, let us state facts. In 1750 Rous- 
seau writes his “ Descours sur les Lettres et les Arts,” in 
which he maintains that civilization has corrupted man- 
kind. In 1754 he wrote the first draught of the “ Contrat 
Social,” which was never printed and is well-known as 
the Geneva MS. In this sketch he denies the golden age 
which he had formerly proclaimed and loudly praised as 
he supposed it to have existed before the invention of 
arts. In 1755 he published the “ Discours sur l’inégalité,” 
in which he reaffirms his theories of 1750 on the baneful 
influence of civilization. In 1758 his “ Lettre 4 d’Alem- 
bert” contains partial and special applications of the 
same theories. His “ Nouvelle Héloise,” published in 
1762, by its vivid contrast between Parisian and country 
life, emphasizes the same general ideas. Finally, that very 
year, 1762, he takes up again the “ Contrat Social,” but, 









































perceiving that his rough draught of this work, written 
twelve years before, contains ideas diametrically opposed 
to those of all his other works, he simply suppresses these 
ideas, so as not to be too evidently self-contradictory. 
The only vestige that remains of these ideas is the first 
line of the “ Contrat Social” as it now siands in print: 
“Man was born free, and everywhere he is in chains.” 
Now this contradiction M. Faguet explains in a few 
sentences which are here condensed. There are two 
Rousseaus: the one who gives us his own thoughts in 
the two “ Discours,” the “ Emile,” and the “ Nouvelle 
Héloise,” who ought logically to wind up in radical liber- 
tarianism, or even in anarchism, if he listened to himself; 
and the other, who sits down to map out for mankind 
the general lines of an ideal constitution, and who sud- 
denly becomes a man of order, mistrusts his dream or the 
consequences of his dream, seeks order in constraint, as 
all legislators do, and places, as so many others had done 
before, the constraining force in the hands of the people 
instead of placing it in the hands of a prince, and is not 
less constraining and coercive, if indeed he is not more 
so, than all other legislators except Montesquieu, who 
was then in all the freshness of his glory, and whom 
Rousseau, ever a doughty polemist, is determined to con- 
tradict and outrival. L. D. 


Missions and Missionaries in California* 


This is not merely an account of missionary labors, as 
the title would seem to indicate; it is a history of Lower 
California, the most adequate and accurate that has yet 
been published. Bryan Clinch had gone over the same 
ground in his first volume of “ California and its Mis- 
sions,” and presented the main outlines in a picturesque 
and popular form, but he did not profess to be exhaustive 
or to have consulted original sources. The H. H. Ban- 
croft compilations, though containing an immense 
amount of valuable material, are rendered ineffective by 
their bulk and bigotry. Father W. H. Gleason’s work is 
not concerned with the secular history of the missions, 
and the religious character of the missionaries is beyond 
the comprehension of Tuthill and Hittell. The opera- 
tions of Church and State are so inextricably inter- 
mingled in Lower California’s development that their 
separate treatment is bound to be inadequate; but as the 
actual results achieved were mainly the work of the 
missionaries, the writer who would do justice to the sub- 
ject must not only have mastered the documentary evi- 
dence, but be capable of appreciating the missionaries’ 
motives and viewpoint. For this task Father Engelhardt 
is exceptionally qualified. The Order to which he be- 
longs had a considerable part in the making of his story, 
and much of it is told in their annals. His books on the 
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Franciscan missions of Arizona and Upper California 
had brought him in touch with the Spanish and Mexican 
State papers, and familiarized him with the entire litera- 
ture of the subject. All this he has sifted skilfully and 
conscientiously with the historical temper indicated by 
the motto of his illustrious brother, Father Palou: “ The 
simple truth is the soul of history.” 

From the days of Cortez, who discovered California 
in 1533 but failed in his attempts to colonize it, every 
effort to effect permanent settlements was unsuccessful 
for 150 years, due largely to the harshness and evil 
habits of those who conducted them. The success of 
three Jesuits, notably of Father Kiihn or Kino, who 
accompanied Otondo’s expedition of 1683 and succeeded 
with the Indians by peaceful persuasion where sterner 
methods had failed, impelled the government to offer the 
control of the missions to the Jesuit Order, with an an- 
nual grant of $60,000. This offer was refused, but in 
1697 the Order undertook the work with funds received 
as voluntary contributions from the faithful, and Father 
Salvatierra established the Mission of Loreto. 

How the Pious Fund grew and the mission settlements 
multiplied, and how with marvelous skill and unwearying 
patience the fathers succeeded in raising the lowest 
type of Indians to virtuous and thrifty habits and ex- 
emplary Christian conduct, and how, after seventy years 
of heroic self-sacrifice and indefatigable toil, a royal de- 
cree, without charge or reason proffered, tore the shep- 
herds from their flocks, confiscated the foundations they 
had established with moneys they themselves had raised, 
sealed their lips with an iron hand and turned them 
adrift upon the world—this is the main story of the rise 
and fall of the northern Paraguay. 

The Franciscans replaced the Jesuits in 1768, but 
scarcely had Fathers Serra and Palou and their com- 
panions become settled in their work when, in 1773, they 
were transferred by government order to Upper Cali- 
fornia, and the Dominicans assumed charge of the mis- 
sions. Through secular interference and other causes the 
new missionaries were not as successful as their prede- 
cessors. Though nominally continued till 1855, their 
work was practically ended when, in 1825, the Mexican 
Government entrusted the temporalities to lay commis- 
sioners, the first step in the secularization of the Pious 
Fund, which was formally confiscated in 1833. The 
same act that robbed the Indians of property and protec- 
tion enfranchised them on paper, with the result that the 
majority starved and died and the remnants reverted to 
barbarism. 

This robbery brought retribution, though too late to 
benefit the Indians. At the instance of the United States 
Government and the Archbishop of San Francisco, the 
Hague Tribunal of Arbitration, in 1902, compelled the 
Mexican Republic to pay to the United States, on Feb- 
ruary 2 of each year, perpetually, $43,050.90 Mexican, 
or six per cent. on one-half of the Pious Fund Property. 
This goes to the Catholic authorities of Upper California. 








The other half belongs to the Catholic Church of Lower 
California, but as this territory belongs to Mexico, which 
had been adding robbery to robbery in the interim, there 
is no present prospect of restitution. 

One of the many services rendered by our author is 
his exposure of the methods and animus of the histories of 
the Pacific States, Mexico and Central America, by H. H. 
Bancroft. This writer is in no way related, by blood or 
bent, to George Bancroft, whose “ History of the United 
States,” in its first edition, has done some justice to 
Catholics. Hubert Howe Bancroft wrote only four of 
the thirty-nine octavo volumes that bear his name; he 
was a managing editor of a corps of hired craftsmen 
who were all sceptics like himself. Hence, when describ- 
ing the missionaries and their motives, “they talk like 
a blind man about colors, and do not hesitate to distort 
facts so as to make their work popular ”. 

Father Engelhardt does not distort facts. His work 
is a history, not an apology nor a panegyric, and yet a 
story of dramatic interest. He has sifted the vast mass 
of documents with an eye to historical perspective, and 
set forth the shortcomings as well as the merits of secu- 
lar and religious, Indian and Spaniard. His account of 
the fettering control and nagging interference in religious 
matters of a government whose “ sole desire was to save 
the souls of the natives” will explain religious decline 
in more places than Lower California. M. K. 


Levity in Literature 


Levity is the absence of gravity. If gravity be due, 
levity is a vice which discounts it. With a novelist or a 
story-teller it may not be due, and any degree of lightness 
is gravity sufficient. We do not quarrel with a feather 
for floating; but a gold coin should not swim like gilded 
paper. 

By way of mere illustration we shall bring forward an 
example of literary levity, rather harmless in its nature, 
and therefore pleasant. The good humor in which the 
pleasantry may leave us will yield a semblance of fortitude, 
in bearing up with other instances more harmful and less 
pleasant. 

This year, on occasion of Joan of Arc’s beatification in 
St. Peter’s basilica there was distributed according to cus- 
tom a biography of the new Saint. His Holiness, the 
Pontifical Court, and later on, at more local celebrations, 
all who took a personal part in honoring the heroine, 
were gratified with a copy of the biography, specially 
prepared for the auspicious event. The book was done 
in Italian by a native, Costaggini; but he expressly says, 
what he shows in the course of the book, that the Life 
is but a compendium of the larger work, an illustrated 
history of Joan of Arc composed in French by Mgr. 
Debout of Arras. We doubt not but this popular com- 
pendium has already been translated into other languages, 
has been read with interest, and not without profit. Yet, 
under a literary aspect, it is rather a curiosity. What 
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we are going to remark may be verified by any one for 
himself. 

In the first half of the book, while the Maid of Orleans 
is on her upward flight of glory, routing with a banner 
“the most potent army of Europe,” the glories of France 
and of the French name are as conspicuous as her flag. 
It is all French versus English. It is not unlike the 
scene at Versailles, where “ Aux gloires de la France” 
greets you in magnificent lettering as you enter; you pass 
through the splendid halls with their monstrously-sized 
battle scenes of French victories, from the earliest acts 
of prowess in the annals of France to the triumphal 
march of the Corsican’s military genius through all the 
fields of Europe; and you pass out satisfied. Great are 
the Gesta Dei per Francos! It is true there is some- 
thing lacking at Versailles; but there is no suggestion 
that what is lacking was non-existent. Our author has 
occasion to show more ingenuity in hanging his pictures; 
for, unlike the hanging committee of a picture gallery, he 
is under the dire necessity of exhibiting another series 
of events. This he does in the second part of the book. 

The heroine’s career turned at a certain point. The 
French governor of a town which she was defending 
had the gates closed in her face, while she was fighting 
for Compiégne outside of its walls. Frenchmen of the 
opposite party seized her. They would have sold her to 
the French King whom she had enfranchized and 
crowned, if the French King, who owed his crown and 
kingdom to her, had chosen to offer a ransom for her. 
In those days, it must be admitted, military glory was 
subordinate to the pocket; and perhaps our days of pure 
disinterestedness will know how to condone a local frailty 
of other times. “Je suis d’Alencon!” cried out a duke 
in one of the Anglo-French battles, as he saw a heavy 
mace descending on his head. Great people like him, 
clothed in great coats of mail from head to foot, with 
face invisible, were not to be stricken in battle; they 
were captured, paid for, let loose. to become heroes 
again, and again to be bought off unhurt, every time a 
mace was too heavy or a horse’s legs too weak. D’Alen- 
con’s cry came too late; the mace descended; he lost 
his life, and the other unwittingly had missed his ransom. 
Joan of Arc’s necessity was not too late for the king to 
honor. She was held in the market long enough for him 
to bid. The bid never came. The English made theirs. 
The Burgundian French sold her for cash to the English. 

By an ordinary executive writ which was issued in the 
name of the English King, but in which the author seems 
to descry a rescript of the English King, the captive hero- 
ine was subjected to the processes of ecclesiastical law; 
and a French bishop, Cauchon, became the leading char- 
acter in the long story of judicial procedure. The three 
suffragans of the province, whose dioceses are named, 
many abbots, the Chapter of Rouen, many doctors in 
theology and law were consulted by Cauchon. The an- 
swers were “ for the greatest part most hostile” to the 
accused. There is no intimation that any of these were 








other than French. In one great session of the court, 
Cauchon was supported by thirty-seven assessors; in 
another by seventy-seven. If one of them had been 
English we should have heard of it, and seen him pilloried. 
by the author. The great University of Paris made dec- 
larations over and over again in a sense hostile to the 
Maid; and the population of Paris had celebrated her 
capture with a Te Deum and festive illuminations. In 
the City of Rouen the Chapter of Canons had a right on 
the feast of the Ascension to demand the liberation of a 
prisoner, and the right could not be denied. There were 
then, says the author, two prisoners, the glorious Maid 
and a Barabbas. On the feast of the Ascension, the 
Chapter of Rouen in solemn form demanded and ob- 
tained the liberation of—the Barabbas! And the popu- 
lace applauded. 

Besides all this, there is Gallicanism in its glory. The 
writer takes note of it in connection with the University 
of Paris. But he avoids the word “ Gallicanism.” This 
was a theological system which supplanted the authority 
of the Papacy by that of a “ universal Church,” a “ mili- 
tant Church ”—terms which recur frequently in the pro- 
cesses, and show the whole campaign against the Maid 
to be alive with rampant Gallicanism. To dispel the sin- 
ister impressions caused by what the Gallicans were do- 
ing, the writer adduces an appeal of Joan to the judgment 
of the Pope; and forthwith remarks: “ Behold the lib- 
eratrix of France among the precursors of the dogma of 
pontifical Infallibility—we had almost said, among its 
martyrs, for this answer will be her death.” What the 
dogma of Infallibility had to do with an appeal of judg- 
ment from a lower to a higher court, he does not explain. 
That he thought it had any connection we cannot be- 
lieve ; because such an error is characteristically Protest- 
ant. 

Unlike the picture-hangers at Versailles, the author 
has been forced to string up these pictures while his 
heart seems to be aching from the exposure. How does 
he relieve the pain? In the simplest way possible. 

While the reader is looking in vain for the name 
of the author’s country in connection with any of 
his compatriots, who are the actors in the tragedy, he 
will find another set of names distributed in that very 
same connection, over chapters, pages and paragraphs. 
They are “English,” “English Court,’ “Cardinal of 
Winchester,” “ Henry VI” of England, sprinkled like 
pepper and salt over every thing the Frenchmen are do- 
ing. Nor has the author been particular how he shook 
the cruets. Sometimes he seems to have been within reach 
of a tempting “ English ” fact; it was too alluring not to 
seize, yet too elusive baldly to assert. He has taken ref- 
uge in a “perhaps,” or “it must have been so.” The 
conquered English King and the conquering heroine 
“ must have found themselves face to face,” because she 
was imprisoned in the castle of Rouen; and the Earl 
of Warwick assaulted her in prison, or “ perhaps did so 
by others.” T. Huaues, S.J. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Ferrer Disturbances 


Lonpon, OcrToBer 19, 1909. 


The cables will have already told you the story of 
Sunday’s riot in London. | shall give you only some 
impressions of a close spectator and incidentally correct 
some current misrepresentations and exaggerations. The 
meeting in Trafalgar Square was called by the militant 
Socialist groups and would have been insignificant had 
not a large number of Liberals and a considerable body 
of anti-Catholic bigots rallied to it. The Spanish em- 
bassy is in Grosvenor Gardens, near Victoria Railway 
Station and the Catholic Cathedral and at the back of 
Buckingham Palace. In view of possible trouble the 
embassy was guarded by a few policemen, with a strong 
reserve close by in the walled garden of the Palace. 
But strange to say, though the no-Popery cry has been 
freely raised in the Ferrer agitation, the police left an 
attack on the cathedral out of their calculations and 
took no steps to protect it. 

Most of the London papers stated that Sunday after- 
noon’s meeting in the Square was chiefly composed of 
the foreign element of London. This is not true. Eng- 
lishmen mustered strongly, though a great many of 
them were mere idle spectators of the proceedings. Red 
flags were grouped round Nelson’s monument, and 
there was a black bordered banner with the inscription 
“To Hell with the Murderer Alfonso.” The first speaker 
was Mr. James O’Grady, M.P., a member of the Labor 
party and a Catholic. He evidently spoke under a com- 
plete misapprehension of the facts about Ferrer’s career, 
trial and death. I noticed that when the written resolu- 
tion was handed to him to put to the meeting he hesi- 
tated before reading it. But then he read it without any 
protest or explanation. 

The second pafagraph of the resolution protested 
against the Spanish people being left to the mercy of 
“torturing Jesuits.” To-day Mr. O’Grady has addressed 
to the press a letter “ disassociating himself from the 
reference to the Jesuits.” He explains that he had not 
seen the terms of the resolution till it was handed to him. 
Yet they were published in many papers hours before 
the meeting. He goes on to say: 

‘fam strongly of opinion that a great mistake is being 
made in diverting these meetings of protest against 
Senor Ferrer’s execution into anti-clerical demonstra- 
tions. As a Catholic, educated under the charge of the 
Jesuit Fathers, I speak as I know, and that is that their 
work and lives are wholly pure and good.” 

He goes on to say that he did not stay to the end of 
the meeting and was deeply pained at hearing that it led 
to a demonstration at the cathedral, and ends by saying 
that, while still protesting against the action of the 
Spanish Government, he would feel that he was “a 
traitor to the Faith in which he was cradled and brought 
up” if he did not make his position clear as against the 
anti-clerical side of the agitation. 

But in Sunday’s meeting the anti-clerical, no-Popery 
and Socialist element dominated the whole proceedings, 
and more than one speaker, notably that hot-headed 
young man, Mr. Victor Grayson, M.P., used wild lan- 
guage that was an incitement to disorder and murder. 
When at five o'clock the resolution was put it was not 
carried without some protests. 

The crowd then formed under the Red Flag to march 





by Whitehall, Westminster and Victoria to the Spanish 
Embassy. In Whitehall the police charged the centre 
of the long column, captured many banners and dis- 
persed the rearward portion of it. But some thousands in 
front pushed on to the embassy, where the police charged 
the head of the procession and drove it back, gradually 
dispersing it. Some reports talk of fighting between 
police and people. This is an exaggeration. There was 
some hustling; but the police did not even carry staves, 
and the mounted men never moved their horses faster 
than a brisk walk. 

The demonstration before the cathedral was not a de- 
liberately arranged affair. It was simply the result of 
some three hundred of the dispersed processionists 
drifting into the cathedral precincts as the police forced 
the crowd out of the neighboring thoroughfare of Vic- 
toria street. The authorities at the cathedral had been 
warned of what might happen, and though no police 
were at hand for some ten minutes after the mob ap- 
peared, an improvised guard of a score of Catholics held 
the main doorway and showed such an attitude of readi- 
ness for action that the Socialists contented themselves 
with howling at a safe distance until the police arrived— 
horse and foot—and drove them away. The reports of 
priests being insulted and the Red Flag carried up the 
cathedral steps are untrue. 

The riots have disgusted all reasonable men with the 
agitation. This afternoon an attempt to raise the Ferrer 
question in the House of Commons was a complete 
failure. Forty members are necessary for the raising of 
an exceptional debate instead of the order of the day. 
Only eighteen could be mustered. A. H. A. 


A French ‘‘ Volksverein ’’ 


LouvAIN, OcToBErR 15, 1909. 


A visitor at the recent Mechlin Congress might have 
seen, near the entrance, a book-stand, heralded by cer- 
tain large posters, and two very energetic priests who 
hustled about everywhere interesting people in that same 
book-stand, and its contents. For many this was the 
first time they had heard of the “ Action Populaire” of 
theims; it will not be the last, if we know aright those 
same two priests, and if their names are in a certain little 
note-book. Only those who know the intense sociological 
instinct abroad ‘now in Catholic Europe can understand 
the rise of such movements as this one; yet it must be 
of interest to all Americans to know what may be the 
fruits of that interest as it works in the different nations. 
Recently the readers of AMERICA have learnt of a similar 
idea carried out in Spain; they will not be less interested 
to hear of that of France. 

In 1903 M. l’Abbé Le Roy, a priest working among the 
people, thought he saw a gap in the social work of France 
that needed to be filled. What was it to be? Certainly 
a place unoccupied up to then; but one like the famous 
German Volksverein? Yes, and no. It was to be a 
Volksverein, but not one copied blindly from beyond the 
Rhine, rather one applied to the needs of France. The 
German organization is for Catholics well drilled and 
solid in their faith, Now in France the population is 
Catholic only in name, rarely in practice; therefore, he 
argued, it must differ from the Volksverein somewhat. 
Again, social works are not lacking in France; anyone 
going over the list will be astonished at the number; 
might even be tempted to say there are too many. Where 
is the trouble, then? Might it not be in the lack of in- 
tellectual enlightenment, of mora! impulse, in the people 
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themselves? Ah, here it is! he said, my work shall be 
one of education, of popular education. The country has 
lost the social instinct, this must be re-formed; not the 
time yet to talk of associations, labor unions, syndicates, 
etc.; knowledge comes before action, the mind before the 
will. How get the people to act when they do not know 
why they should act, nor what to do, nor how? Again, 
at a recent German congress it was said, very truly: “ In 
France they have forgotten that the road to power is 
traced with printers’ ink.” Socialism, one solution of the 
great social question, gains the people because it under- 
stands and sympathizes with their miseries, while good 
Catholics look on with arms folded, because they do not 
know the real sufferings of the people, or if they do 
know, are powerless to do anything because they do not 
know how. Here is where M. Le Roy would step in. He 
did it with the foundation of the “ Action Populaire.” It 
was to be an educational effort, one of popular social 
propaganda; it aimed chiefly at association—not to 
found, but to help the founders, to second initiative, and 
especially to give rise to it. The means will be the 
printer’s ink; to write and publish tracts, pamphlets, 
social books of all kinds, spread them over the country, 
put them into the hands of the leaders in every city, town 
and village, force these on to the good work of Catholic 
social and religious reconstruction in France, this is the 
aim it has before it, a work of popular social education 
and information. So much for the idea; what has it 
produced? 

The results are startling. The first tract was published 
January 26, 1903; since then 210 have seen the light. 
But the sphere of activity has widened enormously ; there 
are now published, besides the tracts appearing every 
ten days, four annual books of 350 pages or so, two 
monthly reviews, a technical agricultural library; a series 
of social biographies ; countless post-cards and pamphlets ; 
several books and a monthly series of social documents,— 
a daily newspaper is hoped for soon,—in all a library of 
nearly 400 books; 200,000 sold in 1908 alone, 830,000 
since the foundation six years ago! The staff has in- 
creased to ten, six priests and four lawyers, one of 
them an ex-newspaper editor; while in all 200 collabora- 
tors contribute their writings to the work. As for the 
moral results, they are not counted up in numbers; but 
who can doubt of their vastness? Already hundreds of 
testimonials are pouring in bearing witness to what is 
being done, while all the bishops of France have highly 
praised the undertaking. 

Now a glance in detail at all these publications. The 
first thing to do was to make known the social situation 
and to form the social instinct. Hence a first category 
of publications, the “ yellow tracts,” of thirty-two pages, 
costing five cents. They are of three classes; inquiries 
made into social conditions, first of all—and we might 
say here that these show as keen an appreciation of pres- 
ent-day miseries as any Socialist—and a more exalted 
sympathy. But this is not enough. To avoid the dangers 
of mere empiricism, a clear and well-founded social doc- 
trine is indispensable; hence a second class of tracts; 
a third follows the principle that after enlightenment 
comes action, that the best motive to action is example, 
and so sums up in concise biographies what the great 
workers have done and are doing. As a complement to 
this five large books of 350 pages have been added, ad- 
dressed to the young men, the young women, the priests, 
the women, the peasants, of France—compilations show- 
ing what each has done in their state of life. At this 
point it was shown that in all this, many questions de- 





manding less space were left untouched; to cover this 
need a monthly review, La Revue de l’action populaire, 
was founded. There also appears a monthly series of 
brochures setting forth the latest improvements and legis- 
lation concerning social interests. Then, to gather, each 
year, the results of work done in the whole world, under 
one comprehensive view, an annual, Le Guide Social, was 
started. It is a compilation, made from 250 French, and 
40 foreign reviews ; it also has correspondents in England, 
Germany, Italy, etc. M. Cetty, of Mulhouse, said of it: 
“Not even the Volksverein has done anything like it.” 
Besides this, more technical, appears a Practical Social 
Guide, furnishing minutely all the necessary judicial, 
legal and practical data for the foundation of associa- 
tions, etc. These books have been called the “ secondary 
education,” and are hence addressed to the average in- 
tellect. Primary education is also afforded. An almanac 
—a popular résumé of the best doctrine on the family, 
labor, trades, etc.—the “social pamphlets,” four-page 
sheets for distribution, summing up the salient points of 
sociology in a striking popular way, and an ingenious 
system of “social post cards”’ accompanied by a short 
letter-press in explanation, constitute this branch. There 
remains the intellectual élite, for whose higher educa- 
tion, a review, the Association Catholique, former organ 
of the Mun group, has been taken over, enlarged, re- 
juvenated, and renamed the Mouvement Social; while 
last of all, since at bottom the social needs of France are 
religious needs, comes a series—‘ the second shelf in their 
library,” as they call it—of strictly religious publications, 
though still aiming at organization. This comprises a 
guide of religious activity, a complete vade-mecum for the 
man of action in the modern apostolate; three series of 
brochures, etc., etc. On the other hand, the “ Action 
Populaire ”’ is a source of information as well as of edu- 
cation. For this end, a bureau of information—the “ In- 
termédiaire Social ”—answers gratis all questions on any 
social matter—two committees, one of lawyers, one of 
theologians, being formed for this purpose. Thus far 
inquiries from all parts of France, from Austria, Uru- 
guay, Servia, Japan, etc., have come in. The outlay of 
work for this alone is enormous, and it is out of this sec- 
tion that grew the résumé spoken of above as “ Practical 
Social Guide.” But the “Action Populaire” is not 
merely staying at home—at this moment a group of men 
are being formed to run all over France giving confer- 
ences. 

And at this point, as the reader might well be overcome 
with admiration at this splendid work, I leave him, con- 
scious that the mere recital of it carries its lessons for 
America. ¥. 


The Breslau Catholic Congress 


The Catholic Congress recently held at Breslau was 
a splendid spectacle from a national, we might almost say 
universal, point of view; its numerical strength alone 
would enable it to be considered as such. The Congress 
lasted four days and attracted the attention of the entire 
land. Between 7,000 and 8,000 persons were present at 
each of the public assemblies, and 25,000 workingmen 
took part in the great procession. 

Even antagonists could not fail to recognize the Con- 
gress as an important event. The Social Democrats, 
under the presidency of Colonel Gaedke, held an opposi- 
tion meeting, the only result of which was to render the 
moderation of the Catholics more conspicuous, by con- 
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trast. In his closing speech the president of the Congress 
remarked that though the Social Democrats were numer- 
ically the stronger party, they would ultimately be obliged 
to admit, with Julian the Apostate, that Christ had con- 
quered. 

No doubt, the anti-Catholic press would like to have 
ignored the assembly, but the numbers attending it and 
the weighty matters dealt with forced it to more or less 
meagre comment, and those who hold that in the twentieth 
century religion is a worn-out fad, must have been con- 
siderably astonished to see it possess such vitality that, 
in answer to its call, thousands assembled from every part 
of the empire to discuss and plan concerted action for the 
further safe-guarding of its interests. Indeed, one of 
the most striking features of the Congress was the unity 
of religious thought and conviction evidenced by all tak- 
ing part of it,—a unity at once admirable, edifying and 
consoling and such as the Catholic world alone can show. 

The subjects chosen for discussion and the manner of 
their treatment proved intellectual grasp of present needs 
and conditions on the part of the speakers, while the 
unflagging attention of the listeners spoke well for their 
earnestness and keen interest in the matters presented to 
their consideration. The speeches in general were of a 
high order ; those of Dr. Alois Lowenstein, a lawyer, and 
of Amtsgerichtsrat de Witt deserving to be ranked as 
masterpieces of reasoning and eloquence. Herr Loéwen- 
stein chose for his subject the “ Foreign Missions,” and 
pointed out the obligation resting upon the Church and its 
ymembers to push forward missionary endeavor in heathen 
lands, so as to be first in the field and thus prevent Ma- 
hometanism, Buddhism or Confucianism taking hold of 
the millions to whom the name of Christ is unknown. 

Dr. Lowenstein also showed that the present time is 
favorable to missionary undertaking, owing to the pro- 
tection afforded to missionaries by the great powers and 
also owing to the accessibility of the most remote coun- 
tries by means of modern traveling facilities. 

Oberlandsgerichtsrat Marx discussed “ Denominational 
Schools” and emphasized the uncompromising attitude 
of Catholics towards religious education. Amtsgerich- 
tsrat de Witt spoke on the power of “the Press ” and the 
need of capably-conducted newspapers. Herr Kapitzad, 
a Polish priest, delivered a splendid discourse on the 
“ Evils of Alcohol,” and how to combat them. Professor 
Meyer spoke on “ Charity,” and Herr Mummbauer on 
“ Literature.” 

Besides the public sessions, others were held at which 
subjects of a more intimate nature were discussed, such 
as the Roman question, the spread of Catholic Literature, 
the Care of Youth, and Upkeep of the Holy Places in 
Palestine. 

‘he meeting of the Volksverein is also deserving of 
special mention; its leading representatives were Fabrik- 
bestizer Brandt and Director Dr. Pieper of Miinchen- 
Gladbach. The former read a satisfactory report for the 
past year, showing that the membership had increased 
during that period from 610,000 to 625,000, and that the 
publications issued by the Verein consisted of 4,000,000 
leaflets and 530,000 other books and pamphlets. 

The Catholic Congress originated in the general meet- 
ing of Catholic societies to discuss their interests and to 
give an account of their progress; at the recent assembly, 
Catholic teachers, students, merchants, and anti-alcohol 
societies were well represented, and we do not hesitate to 
say that the Breslau Congress of 1909 will serve as a 
standard by which future assemblies of a similar nature 
‘will regulate their constitution and course of action. The 





Assembly Hall at Breslau has been a pulpit from which 
Catholic ideals have been fearlessly and uncompromis- 
ingly announced to the world. c. 2. 





The Mother of Jeanne d’Arc 


Paris, OCTOBER 20, 1909. 


The French bishops end their important letter on the 
subject of education by a fervent appeal to the new 
Beata, who it may be truly said is the saint of the year. 
Festivities in honor of the national heroine are still 
taking place throughout the country. In out-of-the- 
way villages these fétes sometimes assume a homely 
guise, and the country maiden who personates Jeanne 
lacks the dignity that made Mlle. de Baillencourt, the 
heroine of the pageant of Compiégne, a distinguished 
and picturesque figure. Nevertheless these manifesta- 
tions are useful; they bring home to the minds of the 
people, better than any written account, the touching 
story of the girl whose personality was singularly at- 
tractive and whose mission came from God. 

One of these local celebrations stands out from the 
rest as having not merely a religious, but also an histor- 
ical interest. It took place on the banks of the Loire, 
not far from Orleans, in the country most closely con- 
nected with Jeanne’s brilliant military career, and where, 
through long centuries of comparative neglect and 
oblivion, her memory had been kept green by the de- 
scendants of those whom she delivered four hundred 
years ago. 

In the little village of Sandillon, near Orleans, the 
heroine’s mother, Isabeau Romée, came to live after her 
daughter’s tragic end, and here she is buried in the 
village church yard. We know that Isabeau was a 
devout Catholic and that Jeanne owed her excellent 
training to her parent’s care. The subsequent story of 
Isabeau Romée is, naturally enough, merged in that of 
her illustrious daughter, and we may imagine the mingled 
feelings of admiration, pride and fear with which the 
simple peasant followed from afar the marvelous career 
of her Jeannette. Then came the tragedy of the end, 
the cruel imprisonment, bitter agony and hideous death, 
which cut Isabeau Romée to the heart. In 1440, nine 
years later, she came to live at Sandillon, near Orleans, 
in a country where her daughter’s name was still glori- 
ously remembered ; her son Pierre had been given a farm- 
house, called les Bagneaux, by the canons of Ste. Croix 
at Orleans, and, when his mother came to live under his 
roof, the grateful city awarded her a small pension. 
But Isabeau Romée was destined to come once again out 
of her retirement, and for a brief moment Jeanne d’Arc’s 
mother appeared in public for the sake of her child. 
In 1451, the legate of the Holy See, Cardinal d’Estoute- 
ville, had taken steps to bring about the revision of the 
Rouen trial and the justification of “the Maid,” and 
Pope Calixtus III three years later named the ecclesi- 
astical tribunal that was to revise the proceedings of the 
Rouen magistrates. Isabeau Romée’s heart must have 
beat fast when in June, 1455, the Great Inquisitor came 
to Orleans and took down her testimony regarding the 
events of her daughter’s girlhood; six months later, 
more was asked of her, and, accompanied by her sons, 
Pierre and Jean, and by several notable citizens of 
Orleans, the old woman set out for Paris. Before the 
ecclesiastical tribunal, assembled at Notre Dame, she 
again gave her testimony. The day of justice had at 
last risen for Jeanne and she who had been falsely con- 
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demned in the name of the Church was by this same 
Church gloriously vindicated. Owing to her great age, 
Isabeau was allowed to return home before the end of 
the proceedings; but she was present at Orleans when, 
on July 27, 1856, two of the Paris judges came to pro- 
claim the innocence and sincerity of the betrayed and 
calumniated heroine! in the previous month of June, the 
Paris tribunal had reversed the infamous sentence issued 
at Rouen. 

This was Isabeau Romée’s last joy on earth; it went 
far to comfort her for the anguish she had suffered in 
the past; but perhaps she was happier still when, in 
November, 1458, she calmly breathed her last and went 
to join the daughter whose supernatural call and hideous 
sufferings, both physical and moral, had alternately 
puzzled, awed and wrenched her mother’s simple soul. 

A marble slab, commemorating Isabeau’s stay at 
Sandillon, has been erected within the parish church by 
the Municipal Council of the place, and only a few days 
ago Mgr. Touchet, the well-known Bishop of Orleans, 
presided over the fétes organized on the occasion. 

An ANGLO-FRENCH CATHOLIC. 


The Braddon Clause 


MELBOURNE, OCTOBER 1, 1909. 


The outcome of the offer of a Dreadnought to the 
British Government has fully justified the ex-Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Fisher, and his Labor Cabinet. Mr. Fisher 
steadily refused to offer the battleship and met with un- 
measured condemnation from the Jingoistic portion of the 
press. Mr. Deakin and his “ Fusionist” ministry 
promptly made the offer and committed themselves to 
provide the sum of two millions to build the warship. 
What has been the result? First, England has practically 
refused the Dreadnought and told Australia to provide a 
local fleet for the defence of her own shores—just the 
policy which Mr. Fisher upheld and from which he re- 
fused to be driven by clamor. And in the second place, 
the Federal Treasurer of the present Government an- 
nounced his financial budget a short time since and 
confessed to a deficit of two million pounds sterling, the 
price of a dreadnought. Australians, as a whole, are very 
well satisfied that the navy craze has had no worse result, 
and that all parties have apparently reached the bed-rock 
of common sense. 

A Conference of the Premiers of the six Australian 
States assembled in Melbourne last month to consider the 
important question of finding a substitute for what is 
known as the Braddon Clause in the Constitution. This 
clause declares that for at least ten years the Common- 
wealth shall pay back to the States three-fourths of the 
revenue derived from Customs ard Excise. Thus, last 
year the States received £7,927,134, and for the current 
year it is estimated that the sum will be £7,891,481. After 
protracted negotiations, the following agreement, signed 
by the Prime Minister and the Premiers of the States, 
was come to on the 20th of August, and substitutes for 
the present arrangement the payment by the Common- 
wealth to the States of a sum “ Calculated at the rate of 
25 shillings per annum per head of the population.” 

The Melbourne Age publishes the following items to 
show that the States sacrifice over £2,500,000. 

The following table shows the effect of the new system 
of distribution and the losses the States may sustain as 
compared with the present distribution under the Braddon 


section of the constitution : 
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*Excluding Western Australian arrangement. 


When interviewed after the Conference, the Prime 
Minister expressed his satisfaction at having come to a 
definite settlement of the question. An agreement was 
reached by mutual sacrifices. The Commonwealth was, 
so to speak, set free and becomes master of its own reve- 
nue and expenditure, while the States, instead of not 
knowing what they are going to get each year, will now 
be able to calculate accurately the annual sum that is to 
be handed over to them. 

The agreement, of course, meets with criticism; it is 
impossible to secure unanimity in a question of such im- 
portance. We must be content to leave its wisdom or 
unwisdom to the decision of time. M. J. W. 


Leper Settlement, Kalawadi Molokai 


Hawaltl, OcrToser 10, 1909. 


On September 23d we received a visit from two off- 
cers of the U. S. army and ten surgeons of the navy. 
One representative of the army was the Right Rev. Mon- 
signor E. R. Chase, chaplain of the Fourteenth Cavalry, 
now at Jolo, Sulu, Philippines, for which station the 
monsignor will start in a few weeks. He is at present 
serving with the Fifth Cavalry, at Schofield Barracks, 
near Honolulu. 

The other army man was Dr. C. F. Morse, captain 
U. S. Medical Corps. These two were for some time 
seeking means of getting here, when along came a good 
part of our Pacific fleet under Rear Admiral Uriel Se- 
bree, Commander-in-chief. There are eight high-class 
cruisers, cutting all sorts of capers, every kind of drill 
formation, very severe speed tests and giving thorough 
trial to all new devices for keeping the peace. 

The army does the same with everything that does 
not float, making forced marches, moving field artillery 
and wagon trains through the mountain passes, attempting 
everything that is considered impossible. Our army is all 
right, so is the navy. There is no nonsense, no loafing. 
In each service the men are of high class, behave well on 
land or sea, are well set up, wholesome, not so serious 
as to have no fun at all, but there is a good natured dig- 
nity and a good spirit, a thoroughness in getting every- 
thing in order, no screws loose. 

Honolulu desired another street parade, but the pro- 
gram gave no place for it. Every hour had its duty. 
There was one diversion only. The ten surgeons were 
allowed to visit the leper settlement. One of the cruisers 
bringing them, and our two army friends came along. 

The cruiser fleet did come in close, following the ex- 
ample, as I presumed, of the Atlantic fleet. 

JosEPH Dutton. 
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The President’s Tour 


One of New York's great dailies has used the epithet 
“history making ” several times in the elaborate descrip- 
tions it has furnished its readers of the extended tour 
President Taft is now making through the West and 
South. The ordinary reader may find it difficult to ap- 
preciate the reasonableness of the term. The story is 
so full of the lighter touches which suggest nought but 
a continued succession of pleasurable experience, that 
one is apt to overlook the singularly beneficent effects of 
the trip of Mr. Taft now drawing to its close. 

The journey begun in mid-September has meant more 
to the Executive head of our country than a mere gracious 
acceptance of the welcome that was prepared for him 
everywhere. It contains far deeper significance than ap- 
pears from the superficial recounting of banquets and 
bunting and music and warm-hearted enthusiasm of 
mighty crowds at every stopping-place along the Presi- 
dent’s route. They who go under the mere surface de- 
scription of Mr. Taft’s triumphal progress will under- 
stand that far from being a mere pleasure jaunt his trip 
has been a laborious ordeal accepted because of the op- 
portunity it afforded him to know his people, their needs 
and conditions ; as well as to impress upon them valuable 
lessons that will work into the common welfare of the 
entire country. Few among us can estimate the valuable 
results that accrue from the plain, homely addresses the 
President has come to be such an adept in delivering. 
Full of a sane, common-sense appreciation of the gen- 
eral interests of the country, admirably suggestive of that 
respect for authority and for law and order so neces- 
sary among us, happily mindful of a conciliatory regard 
for the diverse conditions prevailing in the various sec- 
tions of our cosmopolitan people, the off-hand talks 
and the set speeches that have marked the journeyings 





of Mr. Taft are evidence of the better intent which in- 
duced him to undertake the journey rather than of a 
mere junketing trip for pleasure’s sake. Unquestionably, 
too, it is well for the ruler of a nation such as ours to come 
into direct and close touch with the elements that clus- 
ter about its vast and important interests. The present 
trip of Mr. Taft affords an illustration of this. No doubt 
the enthusiasm of the mighty builders of the Mississippi 
Valley had aroused his hearty approval of a new water- 
way project—the lakes to the Gulf canal. Yet before 
entering into the practical execution of the plans proposed 
was it not well that the President should see for himself 
just how far conditions and circumstances justified the 
demands of those who favored the movement? 


Henry C. Lea, Scholar 


Right thinking people have always honored the scholar, 
though it is not easy to make men nowadays understand 
why. He has not been a man of action, neither has he been 
a prophet or a seer. His business has never been to con- 
tribute directly either to progress or to gaiety ; though the 
man of the present who knows how can draw from his 
learning much profit for both. He had the right to live 
apart from the individual because he was close to the 
race at large, to close his ears to the babble of the day 
and his eyes to its glamor because his was the inward 
ear, the inward eye, that are the “ bliss of solitude,” to 
hear what is noblest, to see what is brightest of all time. 

Scholarship first of all touches the universal life of 
man, It is not highest in the intellectual order. Philoso- 
phy reaching to the farthest causes of things to find them 
brought together in the divine intellect and will, has a 
higher throne. Mathematics and natural science, subor- 
dinate to philosophy, are beside it. Hence we speak 
of the philosopher, the mathematician, the physicist or 
chemist but not of the philosophical scholar, or the mathe- 
matical, or the physical, or the chemical. Language inas- 
much as it is the medium of mankind’s immortal thought, 
literature, the theught expressed, and history, the record 
of its activity, are the scholar’s peculiar province. He 
therefore who is versed in these, the humanities, is for 
all a scholar. 

But scholarship implies completeness and exactness of 
knowledge. A mere surface acquaintance is not enough. 
It is not sufficient to know about books and the course 
of man’s action: the scholar knows the things themselves. 
Because this kind of knowledge is going out of fashion in 
the world, smothered, so to speak, by practical methods, 
men, retaining the word, and not knowing how rare the 
reality has always been, bestow the title of scholar with 
undue profusion, and those who least know the nature 
of scholarship, newspaper writers, are most liberal in 
granting certificates of it to such as have found favor in 
their eyes. 

One has just passed away whom wrong thinking men 
would impose upon the world as a scholar. Few people 
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know more about certain matters in Church History than 
did the late Henry C. Lea. During a long life he gathered 
together from every conceivable source every kind of in- 
formation, trustworthy or untrustworthy, concerning 
those things that interested him. The results of his labors 
are a row of large volumes, imposing to the vulgar eye, 
disappointing to the thoughtful mind. Mr. Lea was not 
a scholar. The mere gathering of documents, though it 
may impress the unlearned, could no more make him 
one than can the collecting of authorities make one a 
great lawyer. Such work is merely material and among 
lawyers bears the significant name, devtlling. The scholar 
interprets his documents in the sense of their author: Mr. 
Lea did not always grasp this sense. The scholar ap- 
proaches his documents in the spirit of the age in which 
they were written, to win from them a fuller knowledge 
of that age: Mr. Lea approaches his as a Protestant of 
the nineteenth century seeking from the Church itself 
arms to use against it. He has his theory and a false 
one at that, and the facts of the past must be accommo- 
dated to it. The scholar who approaches historical prob- 
lems with a false theory, soon changes it or ceases to be 
a scholar. This was not Mr. Lea’s idea, and so no one 
knew better than he how to hide manipulated facts under 
the cloak of impartiality. The scholar’s attitude is hum- 
ble. He is always a learner, ready to change or to aban- 
don preconceived ideas if necessary: Mr. Lea was from 
the beginning a teacher, ready to teach those who knew 
far better than he the subjects he was investigating, and 
day by day grew so wedded to his own conceits that it 
became impossible to separate him from them. 


The Presbyterian Religious Movement 


The Presbyterians have made up their minds to make 
their church a force in the world’s life. They have a 
Department of Church and Labor whose success in grap- 
pling with the problems of the hour has suggested to the 
Home Missions Council a plan for similar work that will 
bring before the churches of all Protestant denominations 
the vital economic questions of the day. The Home Mis- 
sion Council represents practically all the Protestant de- 
nominations of the country. The Home Mission people 
announce that they are going to concern themselves with 
the questions “ social, racial, economic, and religious ” 
right at our doors. The idea is to present to churches 
and people, by means of newspaper, magazine and bill- 
board advertising and the distribution of literature, .such 
topics as the labor question, the immigration problem, the 
negro problem, the conditions of life in the city, the vil- 
lage and the town. This movement would be worthy of 
encouragement, if its leaders were men imbued with right 
ethical standards and sound economic, religious and social 
principles. But while the members of their own churches 
claim so frothy an allegiance to the various creeds known 
as Protestantism, it is hoping against hope to look for any 
long step on the part of Protestant ministers or preachers 








toward fellowship with the “ unchurched millions ” about 
us. In the light of what the Home Missions Council 
proposes in order to prepare the material and set the facts 
before the public, the letter of our Belgian correspondent 
given in another column of this Review will suggest that 
Protestants here are alive to the activity in this field of 
Catholics abroad. The circulation of what might be 
called campaign literature is an old story with our Catho- 
lic brethren in Germany. The results have been re- 
markable. In France, too, and in Belgium, like methods 
are being attended with like successes. Catholics in the 
United States, strong in the unity of their Faith, are 
called upon to emulate their brethren in countries where 
hostility to their Church has threatened to overwhelm 
them and at the same time to make an organized effort 
to instruct, first of all, the workingmen of their own 
Church, and if possible, to reach out to the millions who 
have no church affiliations whatever. 

Observing readers will have noticed in the books of 
Morel and others on the alleged Congo atrocities, how the 
injury to British trade by the Belgian monopoly continu- 
ally makes its appearance, and may have been led to sus- 
pect that this had much to do with the agitation on behalf 
of the natives fostered by the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce. They will, therefore, not be very much sur- 
prised if, now that the monopoly is to be removed, nothing 
more be heard of the wrongs of the rubber-gatherers. 
The New York Sun expresses, it would seem uncon- 
sciously, the probable mind of Morel, Doyle and the Afri- 
can merchant, Holt: “The Congo will be opened, whatever 
becomes of the blacks.” 


Encore ‘‘ The Independent ’’ 


The /ndependent, Oct. 21, has a lame reply to Bishop 
McFaul’s rebuke of its undignified attack in the previous 
issue. It had taken umbrage because the bishop’s de- 
nunciation of irreligious and immoral teachings in secu- 
lar universities was vigorously phrased. This organ pro- 
fesses itself opposed to irreligious education also, but 
when there is question of “our universities,” you must 
speak with bated breath and compose with “ The Polite 
Letter-writer’s Manual” at your elbow. The bishop re- 
peats the question put to the president of Columbia Uni- 
versity by America, October 13: 

“Why does he not categorically deny that the list of 
religious negations we have enumerated is taught in 
American Universities? He cannot.” 

Why does not the Independent, which “knows that 
the prevailing influence in our universities is overwhelm- 
ingly Christian,” secure such authoritative denial? It 
cannot. It is itself tarred with the same brush. In this 
very article it declares that “ men who see mythical ele- 
ments in Genesis” and believe that the laws of morals 
and marriage do not rest on divine command but are 
merely a social development, “ may be devout Christians 
after all.” That kind of devout Christian who picks 
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flaws in the Old Testament and repudiates the laws of 
Christ cannot be expected to champion Christianity. 
The Independent's sneer at an eminent prelate for “ hav- 
ing turned from an honest mechanical trade” is, to say 
the least, un-American. It is not true. Even if it were, 
there is a distinguished precedent “for turning from a 
mechanical trade,” even ig the Founder of Christianity. 
What special animus has the /ndependent’s excardinate 
writer against the Bishop of Trenton? 





The Football Holocaust 


The growing death-rate of the football season suggests 
that our college students need elementary lessons in re- 
gard for human life. It may be inconsistent to expect it 
from them, so long as they are permitted to engage in a 
game which, as it is now played, develops a brutality 
which too often ends in death. It may be asking too 
much from the college presidents who preach reform for 
society with so much facility, to be brave enough to take 
a stand against football brutality among the students they 
are supposed to influence and control. They may, how- 
ever, take courage from the action of the authorities at 
West Point in forbidding the game for the rest of the 
season. If it is considered too brutal for young men who 
are trained to face hardship and death as a vocation, per- 
haps it may come to be so regarded for the aspirants to 
the humane professions. West Point, it is true, does 
not need a crack football team to draw students; but 
then, parents might be induced to patronize institutions 
which provide normal protection for the lives of their 
sons. The game should be at no stage a contest of brute 
strength, but sport clean through. 


The French Schools 


By its opposition to the free-thinking policy of the pub- 
lic schools, the French episcopate has developed in 
France a situation which will be watched with intense in- 
terest throughout the Catholic world. Archbishop Ger- 
main, of Toulouse, in his zeal to arouse Catholic voters 
to rally at the coming general elections of next year to 
the support of candidates committed to the defence of 
Catholic interests, has formed an association whose ob- 
ject is thus described: ‘“ We demand the re-establish- 
ment of religious peace, first, by a direct entente be- 
tween the sovereign and the Pontiff or by new legisla- 
tion acceptable to the latter and assuring full liberty to 
the Church; and, second, the re-establishment of com- 
plete liberty of education.” Meantime M. Doumergue, 
Minister of Education, had issued a circular to school 
teachers instructing them to disregard the demand of the 
clergy and Catholic parents for the withdrawal of the 
text books placed under the ban by the episcopate. The 
“Education League,” too, an association formed years 
ago to further the interests of purely state schools with 
no religious instruction, is organizing against Catholic 





associations which exist already or which may be formed 
hereafter in obedience to the clergy. It is probable that 
the whole question will be the occasion of heated debate 
in the forthcoming Parliamentary session. 





A certain Pietro Bianchini, styling himself “ beneficed 
clergyman of St. Mary Major’s and ecclesiastical agent ” 
has sent out circulars from Rome, offering his services 
to the Reverend clergy for the despatch of matters 
brought before the Sacred Congregations. Inquiries 
made in Rome bring the information that the person 
does not belong to the chapter of St. Mary Major’s and 
is not a recognized ecclesiastical agent. 





One of the remarkable features of the development of 
Western Canada is the influx of Americans. An irri- 
gated tract of nearly 1,000,000 acres near Calgary, was 
sold lately by the Canadian Pacific Railway to an Ameri- 
can syndicate, and another is said to have acquired 54,000 
acres in the Cowiohan Valley from the Esquimalt and 
Nansemo Railway. It will be interesting to watch the 
development of this movement and see whether its result 
will be the Anglicizing of the settlers or the American- 
izing of this part of the Dominion. 





The hurricane which wrought general havoc in Key 
West, Fla., Oct. 13, was particularly severe on the Catho- 
lic church and schools. St. Mary, Star of the Sea, the 
only Catholic church in the city, was but recently built 
under great difficulties, owing to the exceptional cost 
of materials on the island and the parishioners’ lack of re- 
sources. The storm raging at 80 miles an hour destroyed 
or seriously damaged everything except the concrete 
walls and practically ruined the high school and the resi- 
dence of the pastors, Rev. L. Schuler, S.J., and Rev. 
James Moore, S.J. The colored Catholic school, a large 
frame building, was also wrecked, while the convent and 
Academy of the Holy Name Sisters and the parochial 
school buildings require complete rehabilitation. 





One wonders on reading the cabled Spanish news if 
the Spain of the American newspaper is the land ruled 
by Alfonso XIII or the fanciful “ Spanish Realm” of 
George William Curtis and his poor old Titbottom. The 
cabled American newspaper reports in the latter part of 
September, of an “ attack on a Church procession in the 
south of Spain, with two dead and fifty-six injured,” is 
a pure invention. It must be classed with the disastrous 
Barcelona earthquake and tidal wave published so broad- 
cast in the United States in the end of January. Just as 
then there was absolutely no earthquake or tidal wave in 
Spain so now there has been no attack on a church pro- 
cession in the south of Spain. These untruthful reports 
are either written in the United States, or are sent by 
those who wish to place Spain in a false light before the 
world. 
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LITERATURE 
A NEW WAY OF INTERPRETING. 


Hitherto Catholics have been pretty much at one in teach- 
ing that there is in Sacred Scripture only one literal meaning 
and always one literal meaning, which is the word of God; 
nor will Catholic exegetes allow that the words of Holy 
Writ have any other meaning inspired by the Author of all 
Scripture, the Holy Ghost. There is, at times, the inspired 
typical meaning, but this is a meaning not of the words but 
of the persons and deeds and things of the Scriptures. 

Now a new way of interpretation has been put forward. The 
author does not give his name to it, nor has it even an 
imprimatur, It is contained in the anonymous brochure, 
“La vraie Science des Ecritures” (Imprimerie de Mont- 
ligeon). The anonymous author of this ambitious little 
book is also the writer of “La Clef de David.” According 
to his new method of interpretation, the scholastics have 
made a great mistake by looking for a literal sense of Scrip- 
ture There is no inspired literal meaning to the Sacred 
Books.. In both his brochures, this writer strives to make 
good the contention that, in all Scripture, inspiration has for 
its object only a supernatural truth, of which the literal 
sense is only a symbol. This symbol may be an error either 
of natural science or of historical fact, since inspiration does 
not protect the symbol but only the supernatural truth from 
error. There is in every statement of Scripture, a God-in- 
tended supernatural meaning. The work of the exegete is 
to ferret that hidden meaning out. Take an instance or two. 

The Holy Spirit in no way interposes his authority in favor 
of the historicity of the story of Samson’s slaughter of the 
Philistines with no other weapon than the jaw-bone of an 
ass. No, this story is only an allegorical setting for the in- 
spired truth. The word.of God in this story, be it fact or 
fancy—no matter which—is the truth that the Word Incar- 
nate has no need of powers on earth to put down his 
enemies and to open up the sources of living waters for the 
refreshing of those that combat for his cause. The dog of 
Tobias, whose wagging tail was an occasion of error even 
to Newman, now may be relegated to the realm of fancy. 
Newman thought the literal meaning of this story a fact- 
narrative too unimportant to be deemed the object of in- 
spiration—merely an obiter dictum of the sacred writer. Leo 
XIII condemned this opinion in his encyclical “ Providentis- 
simus Deus.” We must teach that inspiration extends to 
every complete thought in the Bible. No thought is so un- 
important as not to be the object of the authorship of the 
Holy Spirit. What, then, is the inspired thought in this 
story of the dog of Tobias? According to our new method 
of interpretation, it is only this and nothing more—that beasts 
without intelligence are made by God for the service of man. 

This new method of interpretation is only another effort of 
Modernism to attack the fact-truths of the Bible, and to 
substitute for them what dogmatic truths the Modernist may 
deem fit to admit. No Catholic will take it seriously. God 
is not the author of the Bible if he do not interpose His 
authority for its statements. If the Bible is only a collec- 
tion of types, whose meaning is what you will, then the 
Councils of Trent and Vatican erred in declaring it to be 
the word of God—i, e. to have God for its author and for the 
author of all its parts. 

To accept this new method of interpretation would be to 
give up the fact-narratives of the power to absolve sins, the 
power to consecrate, the power to bind and to loose, the 
power to merit grace and glory, and all that which is clearly 
taught in Scripture as the faith of Christ. 

Walter Drum, S.J. 


. 








The Mystery of Naples, by Epwarp P. Granam. St. Louis: 
Herder, 1909. $1.50. 

This is not a romance, but a gathering together of what- 
ever bears upn the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius. 
Though the style is sometimes rough and even obscure, and 
the wish to put an appropriate text at the head of each 
chapter has led to an extraordinary accommodation of Job 
iii. 22, the greatest stickler for scientific criticism could not 
complain of the spirit in which the whole question is dis- 
cussed. The author avoids no difficulty. He goes into the 
legends of the life, death and translations of the saint. He 
investigates the date of the first liquefaction, which he places 
in the eleventh century, and the connection between the 
saint and Vesuvius, with as much zeal as he rebukes the ig- 
norance or malice of the calumniators of the clergy and 
people of Naples. He dwells upon the physical characteristics 
of the liquefaction, especially tne increase of volume and vari- 
ation of weight, and discusses the various explanations at- 
tempted by the opponents of the miracle. He looks into the 
other cases of liquefaction and the stain on the stone in the 
church at Solfatara. His conclusions are, of course, in favor 
of the miracle, and we heartily recommend his book to all 
who wish to be well informed concerning the wonderful fact, 
inexplicable by natural laws, which recurs several times each 
year at Naples in the fullest publicity. 





Dictionnaire Apologétique de la Foi Catholique. Quat- 
riéme Edition Entiérement Refondue. Sous la Direction de 
A. D’At&s, Professeur a L’Institut Catholique de Paris. 
Fascicules I et II. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne & Cie. Prix 
5 fr. (Franco, 5.25 fr.). 

The first two numbers of this important work have been 
issued during the current year. They contain subjects treated 
down to Concordats in the letter “C.” As the title indicates 
the dictionary has gone into its fourth edition, and has been 
thoroughly recast and brought up to date. 

Although the apologetical dictionary is familiar to students, 
it is regrettable that it is not familiar to the rank and file 
of English speaking Catholics. For this reason an English 
translation is most desirable, and we hope some day to see 
the need supplied. 

For those who are not acquainted with the work it may 
be proper to state that the dictionary presents a full and 
accurate treatment of all those topics which are common 
subjects of modern discussion and concerning which the 
Church’s attitude has most frequently been misread and made 
the object of calumny by prejudice and hostility. Each ar- 
ticle is from the pen of a specialist. The matter is arranged 
methodically with the divisions conspicuously printed so that 
one need but glance down the page to discover the informa- 
tion he is in quest of. After the positive side of the subject 
has been treated, the more prominent difficulties urged 
against the Catholic position, if such exist, are stated and 
answered. And at the end of the article a full bibliography 
is appended. 

Thus under “Art,” Abbé A. D. Sertillanges divides his 
subject as follows: (1) The esthetic value of the religious 
sentiment. (2) The supremacy of Catholicism in art values. 
(3) Objections stated and answered. (4) The present con- 
dition of religious art and its future prospects. 

Among the subjects similarly treated may be mentioned 
“Agnoticism,” by M. Chossat, S.J.; “Animism,” by P. 
Bugnicourt; “ Apostles,” by Mgr. P. Battifol; “ Roman Cata- 
combs,” by P. Allard; “Councils,” by Canon J. Forget. 
The article on “ Apologetics,” by X. Le Bachelet, S.J., covers 
the entire field from the early Church to our own times, and 
a chapter is inserted on modern Protestant apologetics. The 
bibliography at the end of each section, or chapter, is most 
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valuable and includes the most important apologetic works— 
Catholic and non-Catholic—not only in Latin but in the prin- 
cipal modern vernaculars. 





Behold Your Mother! The Blessed Virgin’s Goodness 
and Greatness. By Matruew Russew, S.J. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. 

This is another of the books by Father Russell in which the 
reader will have one more opportunity of trying to discover 
the rare secret of wedding devotional thought and feeling with 
the literary flavor. Literature is worldly; devotion, unworldly. 
The union of such opposites seems antecedently impossible. 
But all things are possible to charity, and Father Russell’s 
strong affection for the Spouse of his Master, the Catholic Church, 
is doubtless the sole combining medium in such an antithesis. 
At her feet he lays in reverent and child-like simplicity and 
love flowers that have been gathered in literary nooks and 
corners near and afar. 

In his latest book Father Russell is especially happy. This is 
only to be expected, since it deals with devotion to Our Lady. 
There are twenty short essays—if the word can be used for bright 
little papers that approach the character of religious meditations 
in their devoutness—dealing with the Catholic devotion to 
the Mother of God in certain of its aspects that have appealed 

“especially to the author in the course of his long life. Naturally, 
therefore, they will have also a like attractiveness for the reader 
who will find here the expression of thoughts and feelings that 
may have haunted him since the day of his first “ Hail Mary.” 

We were glad to find an entire essay devoted to a consideration 
of that beautiful prayer, the “ Memorare.” Another paper that 
pleased us was that entitled, “ Three Hail Marys.” The one 
called “Thoughts on the Assumption” explains the Catholic 
tradition and argument in favor of that ancient and widespread 
belief in the Church, and incidentally discloses the rich poetry 
of Christian dogma. 





The Moving of the Waters (The John McBride Company, 
New York), is one of the novels that have drifted into us 
from the autumnal flood of fiction. It is a very pleasant 
story, plentifully sprinkied with incident and dialogue, and 
yet possessed of much sweet simplicity. The plot and its 
development center in the fortunes of the heroine, who in 
her babyhood comes as a waif to a fisherman and his wife 
and is brought up by them in their house-boat on the upper 
Mississippi. The scene shifts from the river life to St. Louis, 
where the young girl comes into her own. The author, who 
writes under the pen name of “ Jay Cady,” introduces Cath- 
olics among his conspicuous characters, but is not altogether 
successful in his touches of Catholic life. “ Father Gordon” 
is far from convincing; his sudden departure from his parish 
without consulting his ecclesiastical superiors to take up 
work, as a free-lance, in the hospitals of another diocese, 
remaining at the same time in good standing with his Church, 
is a very artless performance on the part of the writer. “Jay 
Cady ” also uses the phrase “ Jesuit fanaticism,” whatever that 


means. 


Gianella, by Mrs. Hucn Fraser (B. Herder, St. Louis), 
is a Catholic novel in every sense of the word. It is a 
deliciously quaint tale of Italian life. It is the Harland Italy 
Mrs. Fraser introduces us into, not the Crawford Italy. And 
we confess our preferences for the former, and our con- 
viction that of the two it is the truer to realities for all its 
air of exquisite romance. In this novel, also, the heroine is 
a waif, when we first meet her. But her nurse, who is a 
strong-minded and most delightful soul, steers her cleverly 
through the dark eclipse of her fortunes into wealth and 


marriage. Mrs. Fraser has a surer touch than the writer of 





“The Moving of the Waters.” Her characters are distinctly 
drawn, and move and speak naturally. The cardinal is splen- 
did; whilst the villain is not such a bad fellow after all— 
which is as it should be. 





What Think You of Christ? (B. Herder, St. Louis), is the 
latest of the low-priced popular treatises on religion by 
Bernard J. Otten, S.J., Professor of Dogmatic Theology in 
St. Louis University. Father Otten has been unusually suc- 
cessful in grasping the modern difficulties in regard to faith, 
and in offering for them clear and satisfactory solutions. “To 
the believing Christian,” the author says in his preface, “the 
Divinity of Christ may be proved much more effectively by 
emphasizing the supernatural element in His career; but, as 
that element is summarily set aside by the adversaries with 
whom we have to deal, it has lost much of its value as a 
weapon of defense in the present controversy. Hence, as the 
reader will notice, in the following pages little or nothing 
is said about miracles or other supernatural manifestations; 
but the whole argumentation turns about certain points of 
history, which Modernists and Rationalists alike deem of 
prime importance in deciding the point at issue.” This pas- 
sage indicates the nature of the little book, which is to prove 
the Divinity and historicity of Christ, having in view the 
latest errors of the times. The tone throughout is far from 
controversial; the author confines himself to plain  state- 
ments and proofs. 





The Centenary of Catholicity in Kentucky (Charles A. 
Rogers, Louisville), is a work that appeared twenty-five years 
ago. It is well-known to Catholic students of history; but 
it has never received the popular approval which it deserves. 
We have been asked to call attention to it in these columns, 
and we do so with alacrity, sincesit is, in its own class, a 
monument of historical research. The author, Benjamin J. 
Webb, was himself a Kentuckian by birth and descent, and 
added to a wide personal knowledge of his subject the advan- 
tages of a wise judgment and the skill of a practised his- 
torian. The volume before us is a large octavo of some six 
hundred pages, well-indexed, and containing engraved por- 
traits of some of the pioneer Catholics of the State. We 
think the present title is unfortunate: it should be: “ The 
History of the Catholic Church in Kentucky.” The title, as 
it stands, is misleading, as liable to suggest some slight 
booklet issued to commemorate a centennial celebration; whereas 
it is a serious work, the result of seven years’ hard toil by 
an able man. There ought to be a similar volume for Cath- 
olicity in every State in the union; and Mr. Webb's history 
could serve as an admirable model. 
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The Making of Mortlake. By the 
Reverenp J. E. Corpus, S.J. New York: 
Benziger Bros. 

The youngster who fails to enjoy the 
reading of ‘The Making of Mortlake” is 
fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils. In 
the breast of its writer there beats the heart 
of a boy, which will account, perhaps, for 
the Reverend author’s setting such store 
by the military life. While the story will 
do good to every youth who reads at all, 
it will be of special value to him who is, 
if one may so put it, at the parting of the 
ways. There is a crisis in the life of every 
adolescent; and this crisis is precisely the 
subject matter of Father Copus’ fine story. 
In it is shown how Frank Mortlake rises 
on his dead self to higher: things. 

Beyond doubt this story, steeped in the 
Catholic instinct, rich in variety, sun-lit 
with quiet humor, will cause many a hesi- 
tating youth to take heart of grace and 
choose the better way. . yy 2, 





A Chapel in Every Home, by Joserpu 
R. Wirson, LL.B., Philadelphia. 

This is an Episcopalian’s earnest plea for 
a place of prayer for common and private 
use, in every family. The author, who has 
the matter close to his heart, deserves all 
the encouragement that can be given him. 
Prayer is what the world needs to bring it 
back to God. We therefore wish him God- 
speed in his efforts to make this known 
in his own denomination, and pray God to 
reward him with abundant graces for his 
zeal. 


The Holy Man of Santa Clara, or 
The Life, Virtues and Miracles of Fr. 
Magin Catala, O.F.M., by Fr. ZepHyrin 
ENceLuarpt, O.F.M. San Francisco, Cal. : 
James H. Barry Co. Price, 75 cents. 

Here we have an account of the life, of 
which, apparently very little is known, and 
of the virtues of one of the Franciscan 
missionaries in California, who labored in 
the neighborhood of Santa Clara and San 
Jose during the first three decades of the 
nineteenth century. Its interest lies in this 
that the attempt is being made to introduce 
the cause of his beatification. 





The Candle, as a Symbol and Sacra- 
mental in the Catholic Church. From 
the German of Rev. HeENry THEILER, 
S.O. Cist., by Rev. J. F. Lanc. New York 
and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co. 

A book full of information that should 
be most agreeable to Catholics. Moreover, 
it will enable its readers to answer fully 
the questions that Protestants often put. The 
author appears somewhat strict in his un- 
qualified assertion that to all under epis- 
copal degree only two candles are allowed 
at a low Mass. If he had said: “a strictly 





private Mass,” he would have been right, 
but we think that some exception is made 
for low Masses that may be reckoned quasi- 
parochial, e. g. convent Masses and Masses 
of general Communion. What is to be said 
of the practice sufficiently common of light- 
ing a good many candles, not in honor of 
the person of the celebrant, but of the oc- 
casion or the solemnity, as, for instance, 
at a low nuptial Mass, or at the altar of 
some saint on his feast, especially when 
these will burn in his honor throughout 
the day? In this last case, may they be 
lit only after the Masses are finished? The 
translation is not altogether idiomatic; 
but this is comparatively unimportant in a 
book of this kind, 


Reviews and Magazines 


The Mountaineer of Mt. St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Emmitsburg, Md., gives us in its 
October number a sympathetic sketch of 
the saintly Franciscan lay brother, Vener- 
able Fray Pedro de Gante, apostle and de- 
fender of the natives of New Spain. This 
zealous religious, related in some way to 
us unknown, to Charles V., spent half a 
century in the City of Mexico, in whole- 
hearted devotedness to the Indians. In 
1527, he started a manual training school, 
in which, besides the common trades, boys 
could learn music, painting and sculpture. 
Their aptness in mastering the three R’s 
and the catechism gave the greatest con- 
solation to their teacher and guide. His 
zeal in caring for the sick, in teaching the 
ignorant, and in championing the cause of 
the oppressed so endeared him to the na- 
tives that his death in 1572 was bewailed 
as a national misfortune and loss. 





The latest number of La Civiltd Cattolica 
contains a deep study of the correction of 
juvenile delinquents. Finding the chief 
cause of modern decay of morals in the 
preponderance of public life over private 
life, of society over the individual, of the 
State over the family, of the street corner 
over the domestic hearth, the writer sees 
the evil seeping through the various so- 
cial strata from the ruling class to the 
peasants of the Marches. The principles 
of liberalism and socialism have done a 
great deal of harm by taking from the 
family its sacred character but especially 
by monopolizing instruction in a way to 
render family training wellnigh impossi- 
ble. To stem this torrent of evil, the State, 
which has done the mischief, ought to 
favor those private undertakings which try 
to correct young offenders by restoring as 
far as possible the family principle in their 
institutions. Statistics show that the great 
majority of wayward children were de- 
prived of parental care either by death or 
by the evil ways of father or mother or 





both. If then, before they are hardened 
in crime, they are placed in surroundings 
and conditions which are a studied repro- 
duction of what the family should be, they 
may be saved to society. The Germans, 
so fruitful in good works of practical turn, 
have an organization built up along the 
lines indicated, in which public officials, 
priests and ministers work together, for 
the religious rights of the young are safe- 
guarded and the religious principles of the 
organizers are treated with respect. Less 
State and more home is the kernel of the 
argument. A government bureau of ani- 
mal industry will do for cattle; but some- 
thing like a home with a parent’s kindly 
and affectionate interest is needed to make 
of a child more than a trained beast. As 
the article is unsigned, we cannot do more 
than congratulate the magazine on having 
so able a contributor. “Catholic action 
among the women of Italy” seems odd 
and novel, for they have not been famous 
for organized effort along religious lines. 
Certes, the field is there, the work is 
there. We trust that the hopeful and sym- 
pathetic treatment of their organization 
and its aims by another anonymous writer 
may be an earnest of the success of their 
endeavors. 


The Month as usual is both interesting 
and instructive. In “The Economy of Re- 
ligious Orders” Father Rickaby discusses 
cheerfully and hopefully the relations be- 
tween the teaching and nursing orders and 
their competitors. He sees no reason 
why these should not be governed by the 
laws of supply and demand and therefore 
points out the way to make our teaching 
and nursing, necessarily the least expensive, 
first in quality. He recognizes that we 
have to choose between competing with 
the state and serving it. The former is 
ideally preferable: the latter practically is 
what we shall have to accept. He shows 
therefore, that it also has its good side. 
Father Pollen reviews Father Venturi’s 
book on the religious life of Italy in the 
last half of the century and 
shows that in this as ir most other matters 
inexact. In _ history 
distinguishing ; 


sixteenth 
generalization is we 
have to forever 
might say even more so than in any phi- 
losophy. The reason is because in history 
we are always dealing with concrete acts 
of individuals either or communi- 
ties, in which freewill no less than local 
cenditions, is always stepping in to modify 
general laws. Father Keating crushes the 
apostate McCabe in reviewing his book 
“The Decay of the Church of Rome.” 
Father Thurston continues to show up 
Mr. Percy Dearmer. P. gives a second 
paper on the clergy and social work, and 
“Flotsam and Jetsam” and a couple of light- 
er articles complete the number. 
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EDUCATION 


The report of the Forty-sixth Annual 
Convocation of the University of the State 
of New York, held October 22-24, 1908, has 
recently appeared. Its most prominent fea- 
tures are undoubtedly the address of Presi- 
dent J. G. Schurman on the adaptation of 
University work to the common life of the 
people; the able paper by Regent William 
Nottingham: “How far are school Authori- 
ties justified in Assuming Responsibility 
for the Health and Physical condition of 
Pupils ?”’; the thoughtful essay: “The Pres- 
ent Status of Public Education” by E. J. 
Goodwin. 

President Schurman emphasizes the ne- 
cessity of adapting the courses of study 
to practical life, and deplores with the late 
Professor Paulsen that the ancient learned 
faculties have been separated from the 
modern scientific faculties. He gives a fair 
exposition of the inter-relation of the im- 
perium, sacerdotium and studium in the 
Middle Ages. We wonder whether the fol- 
lowing sentences give the speaker’s full 
conviction: “There are just three things 
about which education revolves—God and 
man, and this material universe in which 
we live and move, and have our being. 
The science of theology deals with the 
first of these. So far as the other two are 
concerned, no man is educated who is ig- 
norant of either” (p. 21). 

We should naturally expect that every 
person claiming to be educated should not 
be ignorant of any one of the three, es- 
pecially not of the first, of God. But this 
first important object is simply dismissed 
by stating that it belongs to theology. We 
remember how beautifully and convincingly 
Cardinal Newman, with whom Dr. Schur- 
man is well acquainted, assigns the study 
of the Infinite Being, as the underlying and 
never-to-be-neglected substratum of all re- 
search, learning and investigation, to the es- 
sential function of any institution of learn- 
ing. Instead of this noble and absolutely 
necessary and final aim, President Schur- 
man advocates as the aim of education 
“the great goal of democracy, a univer- 
sally intelligent public opinion.” 

There were three papers on “The Need 
of More Attention and Health in the Public 
Schools”; William H, Burnham, of Clark 
University, Worcester, Mass., sums up his 
interesting paper as follows: 

“As the ability of children to do the work 
of the school depends on their physical 
condition and the integrity and development 
of their sense organs, it is only common 
sense to make a general physical examina- 
tion and special tests at frequent inter- 
vals of sight, hearing, and nasal and dental 
conditions” (p. 34). 

That this theory is open to manifold 
objections was clearly explained by William 








Nottingham, Regent of the University of 
the State of New York, who in his ad- 
mirable paper goes back to the right of 
the parents, and opposes strongly the doc- 
trine that makes the citizen the ward of the 
State; that destroys individual initiative. 
“Never more than under our system,” he 
says, “has every one the right to know 
by what authority, under what pretext, and 
for what purpose does the State invade 
the private domain of the citizen. It is 
now intimated that we . . . have the school 
children examined for non-contagious de- 
fects and subject them to treatment for 
the alleged reason that their strength and 
efficiency will thereby be promoted and the 
general good conserved. ... When did | 
surrender my prerogatives to the school 
authorities and at whose behest do I di- 
vide my control in this behalf with them? 
The parents naturally would like to know 
when they send their child off to school 
in the morning, how much of him they 
may fairly anticipate will return at night. 
and by what authority the missing parts 
have been subtracted. ... If the duty of 
looking after the health and physical con- 
dition of the child is taken from the parent 
and his chosen physician, and delegated 
to the school, it is not likely to be so well 
performed.” Besides, Dr. Nottingham 
urges that those medical practitioners who 
are appointed under any political regime 
to the charitable work of the State, are 
not apt to be the most experienced or 
skilled physicians or surgeons, but rather 
the new recruits to the profession who are 
looking for business.” 

In the lively and interesting discussion 
in which Mr. Edward L. Stevens, Associate 
City Superintendent of New York City, 
simply takes for granted that the children 
are the wards of the State, and in the 
other remarks, the original warning given 
by Dr. Nottingham is by no means weak- 
ened. The parental right ought to be sac- 
redly, scrupuously safeguarded if we do 
not want to sacrifice individual right and 
unconsciously promote State-Socialism. 

“The Present Status of Public Educa- 
tion” is treated exhaustively in the lengthy 
paper of Edward J. Goodwin, of the Packer 
Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, and supple- 
mented in the discussion by remarks of 
Frank Rollins, Second Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education of New York, and 
by Professor De Garmo. Professor Good- 
win laments that so many children do not 
get to the end of the elementary school, 
that “not more than one-third ever finish 
the elementary school, and that less than 
one-half of them go beyond the fifth and 
sixth grades. For a rich and progressive 
State like New York, that expends $47,- 
000,000 annually upon its elementary 
schools, this conclusion is alarming, if not 
disgraceful. It indicates, as the Commis- 
sioner of Education of the State of New 








York says, that the lives of our children 
are being wasted. Until it shall have 
been demonstrated that these conditions 
are irremediable, we should cease to boast 
of “our splendid system of free schools.” 

It may be observed with justice that 
any considerable amount of time spent by 
a child in a well-managed school, espe- 
cially if the heart is not neglected, must 
bear its fruit. Therefore, not all chil- 
dren who fail to finish the elementary 
schools are failures. 

Non-promotion of pupils and their con- 
sequent retention in lower grades, over- 
burdening the memory with uninteresting 
and useless material, mismanagement of 
schools, are given as causes for this lament- 
able condition. The chief remedy pro- 
posed is to consist in reducing the elemen- 
tary to seven years or even to six years, 
and to adjust the other higher grades. In 
New York State, the Department of Edu- 
cation, as stated by Dr. Draper, is prepar- 
ing such a plan. 

Another remedy is found to lie in greater 
centralizing power of the State in educa- 
tion. This is advocated somewhat hesi- 
tatingly by Mr. Goodwin, alluding to indi- 
vidual freedom and civil equality as plat- 
forms of the democratic State. Neverthe- 
less democracy, although it may not wise- 
ly establish a socialistic despotism and in- 
hibit individual initiative, should not omit 
the duty of organized effort to protect it- 
self against ignorance, industrial paraly- 
sis, and economic failure, with all the 
evils and unhappiness that follow in their 
train. Our democratic State enacts pure 
food laws, abates the injustice and arro- 
gance of corporations, protects women and 
children from the greed of factory and 
sweat-shop, founds public libraries, builds 
museums and compels every parent to send 
his child to the elementary school. For 
like reasons it may tax its citizens to sup- 
port every kind and grade of school need- 
ful to promote agriculture, manufactures 
and commerce, as well as the traditional 
education, or to prepare them to pursue the 
studies of the learned professions. 

Those who are versed in sound doc- 
trine of political economy and especially 
in principles of just and fair taxation, 
will have to pick many a flaw in the 
above statements. According to sound 
economics the State should not attempt 
to do the work for the people if the families 
or groups of families can accomplish the 
same by private enterprise. It is to be 
lamented that the education of the child 
which is in the first place the right and 
duty of the parent should have gone over 
so largely to the State. The responsibil- 
ity of the parents is thus more and more 
relinquished. Thus it has come to pass 
that it is only the truly independent father 
and mother who guard their rights of edu- 
cating their children. In America proper 
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scope should be given to individual en- 
terprise. It is not in keeping with the 
spirit of American enterprise, and Ameri- 
can self-help to hand the all-important mat- 
ter of education over to the State and 
State officials. In the demand of taxes 
for all and every kind of higher educa- 
tion, a sound principle of taxation is vio- 
lated. The injustice of this taxation con- 
sists in the fact that such institutions are 
patronized not by the children of the poor, 
for whose sake alone they might have a 
right to exist, but by the children of the 
well-to-do classes, who are able to edu- 
cate their own offspring; while, on the 
other hand, the poor have to bear their 
share of the burden of taxation. 
A review of the principal questions 
treated in the Convocation of the Regents 
of the State of New York leads the in- 
telligent man to think .profoundly and 
seriously over the present tendency in edu- 
cation. The movement of centralization 
of education needs the careful study of 
all citizens interested in the welfare of the 
country. The rights of the parents must 
be protected, and education must not lose 
sight of the first and foremost duty of 
every human being, viz., to serve his Crea- 
tor. F. HEIERMAN, S. J. 


The Governing Body of the National 
University of Ireland has submitted some 
forty names to the Statutory Commission 
for Professorships and Lectureships in 
Dublin. The nominations include three or 
four non-Catholics and eight priests. Rev. 
T. A. Finlay, S.J., is named for the chair 
of Political Economy, Dr. Douglas Hyde 
for Modern Irish Language and Litera- 
ture and Mr, Thos. Kettle, M. P., for 
National Economics of Ireland. There were 
two ladies on the list, Miss Mary Hayden, 
M. A., for Modern Irish Literature, and 
Agnes O’Farrelly, M.A., for a Lectureship 
in Irish. Miss Hayden was accepted. 

The general scheme for scholarships, 
signed by Dr. D. J. Coffey, President of 
Dublin University College, assigns 60 an- 
nual scholarships of from $250 to $75 each 
to the faculties of Arts and Sciences; 24 
of $125 to $75 each, to the faculty of Medi- 
cine, and leaves the awards in Law, En- 
gineering and Commerce undetermined. 
The students’ fees in the various facul- 
ties are from $50 to $70 annually. 

The leaders of the Gaelic League laid 
down the principle: “No essential Gaelic, 
no Money,” and the County Councils, on 
which the University’s finances will 
largely depend, passed resolutions to that 
effect. The same leaders have accepted 
salaried positions from the University 
though it has not yet announced its posi- 
tion on “Essential Irish.” The demand is 
being made that should the University not 


should resign. The provisional appoint- 
ments made by the University to chairs and 
lectureship in all subjects give satisfaction. 


SCIENCE 


An article with regard to women in 
medicine appears in the latest number of 
The International Clinic by one of the col- 
laborating editors of that quarterly, Dr. 
James J. Walsh, of Fordham University, 
which is startling for those who think that 
it is only in the present generation that 
women are receiving opportunities for edu- 
cation for the first time. The ordinary im- 
pression seems to be that at last we have 
reached the stage of evolution in which 
even women afe considered worthy of all 
the opportunities for intellectual develop- 
ment accorded to men. Dr, Walsh tells 
the story of the first medical school of 
modern times, that at Salerno in Italy, 
where the department of the diseases of 
women was under the charge of women 
physicians. A number of distinguished 
professors whose works are still extant, 
taught in this department and women were 
allowed to practice at least in certain spe- 
cialties and probably in the whole field of 
medicine, for licenses for women physi- 
cians in Naples are still preserved in the 
Government archives. 

In the same paper attention is called 
to the fact that at Bologna in the early 
days of the University women studied law. 
The daughter of Irnerius, the professor 
and founder of the law school which be- 
came the nucleus of the University, studied 
and reached distinction in this department. 
One of the assistants of the well-known 
Mondino the first who made regular pub- 
lic demonstration in anatomy was a young 
woman named Alessandra Giliani. Ac- 
cording to the old chronicler she invented 
the method of injecting blood vessels and 
varnishing tissues so as to protect them 
from the air, by which anatomical speci- 
mens can be preserved for years and the 
need for the deterrent work of dissection 
is greatly lessened. Curiously enough it 
was another woman teacher at an Italian 
university, Madame Manzolini, who in- 
vented the method of making wax models 
of portion of the human body painted so as 
to resemble human tissues which also per- 
mitted teaching apart from dissection and 
has proved extremely useful for anatomical 
demonstrations. 

The traditions as to feminine education 
thus established in the Italian universities 
of the Middle Ages continued down to 
our own times so that in every century 
since the twelfth we have the .ecord of 
one or several distinguished women pro- 
fessors at the Italian universities. What 
was true in Italy in the Middle Ages was 


pherical Hertzian Waves.” 
part of the report deals with “Earth Cur- 
rents.” 
ster-Geite] and of Gerdien used in the Ob- 
servatory are also clearly explained. 
appendix of twenty-five pages Father Gar- 
cia gives a scholarly summary of our pres- 
ent knowledge of Ions and Electrons, to- 
gether with useful references to important 
publications. 


northern nations though education was not 
so developed among them. In Germany 
there is the story of the Abbess Hilde- 
garde whose works were published in 1882 
in Migne’s “Patrology.” She is also known 
as St. Hildegarde and her writings were 
mainly on medical subjects, intended for 
the instruction of religious, who were en- 
gaged in nursing in the convents of her 
time. Dr. Melanie Lipinska, who in 1900 
took as the thesis for her doctorate in 
medicine at the University of Paris the 
“History of Women Physicians” summed 
up the prevalent opinion of the value of 
Hildegarde’s work as follows: “Various 
passages contain in germ some modern dis- 
coveries and teach useful lessons. ... In 
general her work seems to be the fruit 
of a very practical mind thoroughly 
familiar with the practice of medicine.” 
She made a specialty of prescriptions for 
the poor and suggested that simple drugs 
should be used for them, leaving compli- 
cated prescriptions for those who could 
pay for them. 

In a word, the olden times saw a very 
striking development of education for 
women wherever and whenever they de- 
veloped intellectual interests that demanded 
such educational opportunities. 





The Observatory of the Ebro, Tortosa, 
Spain, has recently issued Report No. 4, La 
Seccién Eléctrica by the Rev. Juan Garcia 
Molla, S.J., and published by G. Gili, Bar- 
celona. (Memorias del Observatorio del 
Ebro No. 4, La Seccién Eléctrica por el P. 
Juan Garcia Molla, S.J.). In a neatly 
bound and well-printed folio of one hun- 
dred and fifty pages, with thirty-two cuts 
and six large plates are explained in a clear 
and orderly manner the apparatus and 
methods in use in the Electrical Sections of 
the Observatory. The author descends to 
a multitude of practical details which will 
be appreciated by those familiar with ob- 
servatory work and which will serve as 
a useful guide for those who may wish to 
begin this class of observations. 

In a brief introduction the author gives 
a general idea of the Electrical Section 


and explains the scope and plan of the Re- 
port, which is divided into two parts. 
first part, “Atmospherical Electricity,” has 


The 


three chapters and treats respectively of 


“Ionization of the Atmosphere,” “Electrical 


Potential of the Atmosphere” and “Atmos- 
The second 


The methods and apparatus of EI- 


In an 








make Gaelic essential, these professors 


to a certain extent true also among the 





This latest publication of the Observa- 
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itory of the Ebro gives additional evidence 
of the high value of the scientific work be- 
ing carried on under the direction of Rev. 
Richard Cirera, S.J. 





About the middle of December the Navy 
Department will inaugurate a series of ex- 
periments in long distance wireless teleg- 
raphy. Brent Rock, Mass., has been se- 
lected as the land station and the scout 
cruisers Salem and Birmingham will flash 
the signals from the sea. These cruisers 
will be fitted with apparatus capable of 
sending messages over 1,000 and of receiv- 
ing over 3,000 miles. In case this ex- 
perimentation proves satisfactory, it is the 
intention of the navy to equip all of its 
vessels more powerful instruments 
than those now in service. Washington 
or a station in the immediate neighbor- 
hood will be made the centre for all com- 
munications, 


with 


Official reports of the Department of Ord- | 


nance, U. S. A., would seem to indicate 
that the Maxim “silencer” has fallen short 
of expectations in many respects. The 


verdict of experts is reported to be that| 


while the silencer may prove of advantage 


under certain conditions experimentation 
hardly warrants its introduction into gen 
eral service. 

An international competition has been 


announced by the observatory of Trep- 
ton for the best photographs of the Le- 
onid meteors which are expected to face 
during the November showers. The con- 
dition placed is that these photos be taken 
from the car of a balloon. This condition 
marks a departure the field of 


astronomy, 


new in 


The obliteration of the markings on 
the surface of the planet Mars by a gloomy 
yellow veil is heralded by astronomers as 
an unparalleled phenomenon in the history 
of this planet. It has been suggested that 
the abnormal electrical conditions of the 
which, according to Sir Oliver Lodge, 
the recent magnetic disturb- 
ances on the earth, more seriously effect- 
ed Mars. 


sun, 


or ‘asioned 


Rev. Walter Sidgreaves, S. J., of the 
Stonyhurst Observatory has contributed 
to Nature a short but very interesting ac- 
of the great magnetic storm of 
September last. It suggests that, what- 
ever be the cause of the magnetic storm, 
it must be something arriving in our 
neighborhod, whether directly from the 
sun or circulating around it, of which a 
part travels quicker and has less effects 
than the slower moving particles which 
produce the greater oscillations. The 
nature these particles he leaves an 
pen question. 


count 


of 





SOCIOLOGY 


The recent meeting of the Ohio Federa- 
tion of Labor at Toledo, beginning October 
12, brought Labor Federation to a critical 
stage. A storm had long been brewing, 
and the party spirit and discontent which 
marked the opening of the convention, 
showed that it was fast developing. The 
crisis was reached in a motion carried by 
the prominent Socialist editor and agitator, 
Max Hayes, to seat in the convention the 
members of the Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers who had been outlawed by the 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor. What will be the end of the con- 
troversy we have still to learn. Max Hayes 
has since hinted at the formation of a 
new national organization in opposition to 
the American Federation. “There are 
|enough labor organizations now at odds 
with the American Federation of Labor,” 
he says, “to make a more than respectable 
showing should the national organization’s 
officials persist in their coercive policy.” 
The intention is to carry the matter into 
the Toronto convention, which is to meet 
during November. In the meantime we 
| will sketch the history of the dispute and 
| point out an important principle likely to 
| be involved in such conflicts, and not to be 
|ignored by Catholic workingmen and those 
| who direct them. 
| The present difficulty originated more 
than a year ago, with the Brotherhood of 
| Electrical Workers. In a special conven- 
| tion, held at St. Louis, the officers of the 
organization were deposed and new elec- 
| tions took place. The rejected officers ap- 
|pealed to the American Federation of 
| Labor and were sustained. In consequence 
| all State and city central bodies were or- 
| dered to expel every electrical worker ad- 
hering to the newly elected officials. This 
| decree was openly violated by many of 
those organizations on account of alleged 
| illegality. The American Federation then 
| took the stringent measure of withdraw- 
ing the charter from the Cleveland United 
Trades and Laber Council and granted it 
| to a new Federation of Labor. “Its officers 
have issued edicts that would do credit to 
a Russian Czar!” exclaimed Max Hayes. 
Hence came his motion to seat the outlawed 
members, which, after a violent discussion 
lasting two days, was carried by a vote of 
194 to 154. The party loyal to tthe American 
Federation of Labor then left the conven- 
tion, while the victorious revolutionary fac- 
tion hastily despatched an official to Cleve- 
land to secrete the corporation funds. It 
is worth noting that all the Cleveland rep- 
resentatives, except the delegates of the 
Bartenders, Waiters and Cooks, are said to 
have adhered to the outlawed party. 

The friends of the American Federa- 
ition of Labor lost no time in laying the 
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blame for the split in their convention upon 
the Socialists. It is true that Socialism had 
not entered into the controversy; it is true 
likewise that many who sided with the re- 
bellious faction may not have been influenced 
by even the least bias towards the Socialist 
cause: yet there is something in this entire 
situation which one must not overlook. No 
one acquainted with existing Socialism can 
have the slightest doubt as to its attitude 
towards the American Federation of Labor. 
It is one of intense hostility. Mr. Hayes 
denies most emphatically that the quarrel 
was between Socialists and their oppon- 
ents, yet Mr. Hayes himself was the leader 
of discontent riding in the whirlwind and 
directing the storm. He is editor of the 
Citizen, a strongly Socialistic organ, and 
assistant editor of the /nternational Social- 
ist Review, and these facts make it clear 
where his own sympathies must lie and 
where the sympathies of those opposed to 
him. 

No compromise, no concession can ever 
appease the Socialist party. It seeks noth- 
ing short of the absolute control of the 
labor unions of our country. It will not 
rest so long as this remains unattained. 
While many of the unions have already 
submitted, the American Federation of La- 
bor has hitherto rejected every overture. 
Ever since the New Orleans convention, 
when the Socialists were foiled in the 
attempt to win it over, although not so 
thoroughly as to leave no reason for fear, 
it has become the target for their attacks. 

It is plain then that whatever may be the 
right or the wrong in the present case, So- 
cialists will never cease in their efforts 
to destroy any federation of which they 
cannot obtain the control. Whatever will 
not yield must break, is their motto. What 
renders their assaults most formidable is that 
they will shrink from no means to succeed. 
The triumph of the cause is, in their own 
words, the one and only measure of moral- 
ity. The great organization into which 
Max Hayes, and those of his persuasion, 
would weld all the other unions is, per- 
haps, to reproduce more or less the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, dyed red in 
the grain. “It may be that the outcome 
of the controversy will be the organization 
of another national body,” Max Hayes is 
reported to have said. “There are several 
important branches of labor at odds with 
the American Federation of Labor, includ- 
ing such organizations as the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners, the glass workers and 
others.” The Western Federation of Miners 
is rampantly Socialistic; the Socialistic 
program has been endorsed by the Flint 
Glass Workers and the Amalgamated 
Glass Workers. Such organizations would 
form the nucleus of a federation, in the 
Socialistic sense. 


T. Husstern, S. J. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


At the recent regular conference of the 
Chilean episcopate in Santiago, some meas- 
ures of more than local interest were 
adopted for the advancement of religion 
and morals. Pastors are charged to look 
diligently after the purity of the wine and 
flour for altar use, which they are to ob- 
tain preferably from religious institutes or 
from seculars of known reliability. That 
the faithful may not be detained too long 
in church, the Holy Communion is not 
to be administered during Mass on holy 
days -of obligation. 

By permission of the Holy See, the an- 
niversary of Chilean independence, Sep- 
tember 18, is to be celebrated every year 
with a solemn votive Mass of Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel with Gloria and Credo, and 
papal benediction with plenary indu'gence. 

The faithful are exhorted to remember 
the Catholic University of Santiago in their 
wills, as well as to support Catholic edu- 
cation during their lives. The importance 
of Catholic books, papers and libraries is 
impressed upon them and they are urged 
to keep up and extend the good work. Read- 
ing rooms and assembly halls for work- 
ingmen’s societies and student organiza- 
tions are strongly recommended. 

As the year 1910 will mark the centenary 
of Chilean independence, the bishops will 
offer four prizes in a national competition. 
The frst will be for a popular religious 
handbook which shall contain a defense 
of the Faith and a refutation of the pre- 
vailing local errors. The second will be 
awarded to the best historical work on the 
cooperation of the Church in the national 
development during the century of inde- 
pendence. The third will be given to the 
best legal article on enforcing the laws on 
Sunday rest and against intemperance. A 
scientific subject yet to be assigned will 
receive the fourth prize. The rector and 
the deans of the faculties of the Catholic 
University of Santiago are constituted a 
committee to arrange the details of the 
national competition. 

Finally the bishops contemplate a Cath- 
olic Educational Congress of the republic 
for the improvement of schools and col- 
leges. 


Few ever think of Catholicism in con- 
nection with Wales yet it has a most in- 
teresting history. On October 14, the 
Rev. Dr. Hartwell Jones, the Protestant 
rector of Nutfield Surrey, England, and a 
well-known Welsh historian and _ anti- 
quarian, lectured before the Cardel-marthen 
Cymrodorrion Society, on “Footsteps of 
the Welsh in Italy.” Incidentally he men- 
tioned these points of special Catholic in- 





monastery at Bobbio under the protection 
of the Pope, and the two witnesses to the 
document were Welshmen (Gwrgan and 
Cynog). Giraldus Cambrensis had made 
frequent visits to Rome in conection with 
the affair of the See of St. Davids. Pil- 
grimages to the tombs of the Apostles 
were common, and he quoted some Welsh 
poetry written in the time of James I. 
dealing with the expected return of a 
Welshman who had gone on a pilgrimage 
long after the “Reformation”! Several 
Welsh Catholics went abroad after the 
“Reformation.” Griffith Roberts, chaplain 
to the Bishop of Milan, published a Welsh 
grammar and a Welsh religious manual 
at Bologna. John David Rees had also 
published a Welsh grammar in_ Italy. 
Lewis Owen, a Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, who went abroad rather than pro- 
fess the Protestant religion, desired to 
found a Welsh College at Rome. He was 
granted a hospice by the Pope, and con- 
ducted the College for some time. Com- 
plaints of partiality shown towards the 
Welsh and oppression of the English led 
to the College changing hands, but every 
14th October they celebrated their founder, 
Lewis Owen, at the English College in 
Rome. 


A meeting was held on October 27 in 
the St. Regis Convent this city under the 
auspices of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine to inauguarate a series of Home 
Conferences for women, on subjects con- 
nected with the Faith; as Scripture, Sacred 
Dogma, the Liturgy etc. The Rev. Father 
McCahill of the Annunciation church, pre- 
sident of the Confraternity, in opening 
the meeting explained its nature and scope. 
He alluded also to the Holy Father’s earn- 
est desire for the thorough study of their 
faith by all Catholics. Rev. Dr. Delany 
who has consented to conduct the Course 
in Sacred Dogma spoke on the importance 
of a thorough and intelligent understand- 
ing of the principles of our holy Faith. 
The meeting closed with the understand- 
ing that the exact dates of the prospective 
Conferences, would be arranged later. Rev. 
Thomas B. Kelly is to take the course in 
Scripture. 


A week’s Mission beginning November 
7, will be given to deaf mutes by the Re- 
demptorist Fathers at the church of St. 
Alphonsus, New York. 


In a special collection ordered recently 
in the churches of Boston by Archbishop 
O’Connell for the benefit of the local chari- 
table institutions the sum of $23,313 was 
realized. 


Directing that a branch of the Holy 
Name Society be formed in every parish 





terest: 


Columbanus, the Irishman, placed his 


of his diocese Bishop Canevin of Pittsburg 


“There is no better or more thoroughly 
religious organization for men than the 
Holy Name Society. It is a blessing to 
the parish in which it is established.” 


PRESS, PULPIT, PLATFORM. 


At the dedication of a new church at 
Cambridge, Mass., on October 24, arch- 
bishop O’Connell declared he would not 
have his priests and parishes spend all 
their lives and energies in paying the 
mortgages on costly churches. He be- 
lieved in small churches easy of access 
to the people that will enable their pastors 
to give more time to their flocks and 
guard them from the social and moral evils 
of the day. “We have other work be- 
sides piling stone upon stone,” he said, 

“The time here for churches that 
will not be a burden on the people. That 
is the meaning of this church. What 
matter whether its walls are decorated 
by great artists or not. However simple 
if God is willing to abide here what dif- 
ference does it make to us provided we 


is 


can throw off the influences around us 
and can learn the truth here—learn the 
sacredness of your holiest ties? That is 


the mission of this church.” 





The numerous papers that wept and 
wailed over the sad fate of Ferrer, the 
Spanish Anarchist, took care to inform 
their readers that he provided generously 
in his will for the wife and children 
whom he had abandoned to poverty and 
neglect. It now transpires that Ferrer 
in his will specially disowns and disin- 
herits his daughters by his lawful wife, 
and divides his considerable property be- 
tween Portet, an Anarchist associate, and 
a woman “who has been variously re- 
ferred to as his second wife and his 
* friend ’.” 

This revelation of character is not sur- 
prising in an anarchist who respects no 
law, human or divine, but it is surprising 
that editors, who live in a country where 
law and the fundamental relations of life 
are respected, should champion such a 
man. A New York Sun editorial of Oc- 
tober 17 should give Ferrer’s American 
panegyrists some food for thought. It 
said: 

“Tt would be interesting to learn 
whether the late Sefior Ferrer was an 
anarchist or a socialist. Philosophically 
the two are the poles apart; when it 
comes to disorder, to upsetting every- 
thing in sight, the militants among them 
adopt the same methods. Ferrer, like 
Mazzini, was a man of intelligence; like 
him, he apparently objected to Govern- 
ments of every kind, even those he advo- 
cated, when they were once in power. 





writes :— 





“That his pupils in Barcelona should 
have celebrated his execution by explod- 
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ing bombs at random was fitting and 
natural; Luccheni demonstrated that the 
guiltlessness of the victim was immate- 
rial in an anarchist killing. Why Signor 
Nathan, however, socialist Mayor of 
Rome, or M. Jaurés, the French socialist 
party leader, should wish to identify 
themselves with the party of action is 
a mystery, unless they wish to make 
socialism represent revolution at all 
costs. Why should the violence of the 
mobs be turned first against church edi- 
fices? Is the Paris Commune again their 
joint ideal, and shall the bourgeois get 


ready to be slaughtered?” 





Though Catholics form a majority of 
Church members in many of the States 
of the Union, it is remarkable how few 
United States Senators are Catholics. 
Commenting on this fact, the Borinquen 
of Porto Rico thinks that this goes to 
show that Catholic citizens display no 
religious prejudice in the exercise of the 
right of suffrage. It adds that were 
Porto Ricans allowed representation in 
the Congress it is safe to say no religious 
test would be attempted, although the 
Church members in the Island are nearly 
all Catholics. Justly and from a sense 
of seif protection they might d cline to 
give their votes to “candidates who seek 
stifle the voice of conscience or to 
play the rdle of high priest in a new 
cult,” with no other end in view than 
personal notoriety and the restriction of 
the rights and privileges of Catholics. 

“In the development of the political 
life of Porto Rico,” says the writer, “un- 
der whatever precise form of government 
the Island may assume in the future, the 
Catholics will do well to look to the 
example of their fellow religionists in 
the United States, who have always es- 
chewed religion in politics, but who have 
at the same time never hesitated to 
make their public and avowed enemies 
understand the value of votes at elec- 
tion time. 

He concludes: While it is un-Catholic 
to be partisan and an abuse of civic rights 
to vote merely for religious prejudices, it 
is a duty in the highest sense that our 
votes be not given in favor of those who 
publicly assail the rights of conscience.” 


to 





At the Swansea Church Congress (An- 
glican) Lord Halsbury, late Lord Chan- 
cellor, speaking of preaching, suggested 
that in the first place clergymen be 
taught to read, and in the second place 
that they should give some thought to 
their subject before they get into the 
pulpit. He added that laymen on hear- 
ing a sermon often feel that they would 
like to say a word or two on the other 
side 





PERSONAL 


Bishop Heylen will visit Montreal in 
January in connection with the details of 
the next Eucharistic Congress which will 
be held there next year. 





The Earl of Cavan, who is not a Cath- 
olic and several members of his family, 
went from Ireland to Belgium three weeks 
ago to be present at the reception into 
one of the strictest convents there of his 
sister Lady Maud Barrett widow of Henry 
J. Barrett who died in 1901. 


Many have heard of the Hospice of 
Mount St. Bernard but few know even 
the name of the man who presided over 
its mission of helping the wayfarers during 
more than half a century. A bronze plate 
recently placed upon the walls of the 
Hospice bears the name of the Abbé Cha- 
noux Rector of the Hospice during close 
on sixty years, a botanist of distinction, 
discoverer of many Alpine botanical 
novelties. In the wilderness of the Alps 
thanks to his constant vigilance the tourist 
can see in the yard of the Monastery rare 
specimens of Alpine plants. Abbé Cha- 
noux deserves to be called the “pilot of 
the Pass” of the little St. Bernard for 
no one knows better than he the move- 
ments of the glaciers, and when the dread- 
ed avalanche might launch forth on its 
dreadful descent. 


OBITUARY 


Judge Walter J. Gibbons, for the last 
quarter of a century prominent in Cath- 
olic temperance work in Illinois, died, 
in Chicago, on October 22d, aged fifty 
years. 





Hon. Charles Kloeb, one of the leading 
public men of Ohio, died of ptomaine 
poisoning, at Celina, on October 25, aged 
fifty years. His family were among the 
pioneer German Catholics of that section 
of his native state, 





The late Mgr. M. G. Proulx, who died 
in Rome on October 7, was born in Nico- 
let, Quebec, September 27, 1835. He was 
the son of George Proulx, member of the 
Legislative Council and at twelve years 
of age entered the College of that town, 
and there he spent his long and useful 
life. He was ordained priest September 
29, 1859. In 1872 he was appointed pro- 
curator of the Seminary, a charge he 
retained to the end, and was, moreover, 
many times its superior. It is impossible 
to express the honor and love in which 
he was held by the clergy who during 
a period of more than sixty years came 
under his influence as seminarians. He 





was a great authority on Canadian Gene- 
alogy, having drawn up in his leisure 
hours the complete lines of descent of all 
the families in the neighborhood of 
Nicolet. Though seventy-four years of 
age, he undertook last August a pilgrim- 
age to Rome, to celebrate the jubilee of 
his priesthood at the tomb of the Apos- 
tles. This act of piety accomplished, he 
fell ill, and passed away on October 7. 
He was a Vicar-General of his native 
diocese. 


DRAMATIC NOTES. 





“Herod,” Lyric Theatre.—A note-worthy 
production of Stephen Phillips’ dramatic 
poem “Herod.” Mr. William Faversham 
deserves great commendation in this his 
first essay in romantic tragedy, introduc- 
ing to the American public one of the most 
notable of modern poetic dramas. The 
subject of the play is the story of Herod 
the Great’s downfall and death. Aristo- 
bolus, the brother of Mariamne the queen, 
has at her request been made high priest, 
despite his youth, by Herod. Already a 
favorite of the people he ingratiates him- 
self still further with the populace and so 
far arouses Herod’s jealousy, who above 
all things has a lust for power, that he 
contrives the murder of Aristobolus. 
Mariamne’s love for Herod is in conse- 
quence changed into hatred, and she re- 
sists all attempts on the king’s part to 
win back her affection. Stung to rage by 
his failure Herod is led to believe by ly- 
ing courtiers that Mariamne has attempted 
to poison him and in a moment of insane 
fury commands her to be put to death. 
The conflict of passion between his lust of 
power and his love of Mariamne is the 
theme of the tragedy, ending in the mad- 
ness and death of the king, when Mart- 
amne’s dead body is brought before him. 
Mr. Faversham’s delineation of Herod was 
on the whole successful although with some 
notable defects. In depicting the furious 
rage and insane passion of the king, espe- 
cially in the final scene over the bier of the 
dead Mariamne, he achieved a high and re- 
markable level, but in the subtler shadings 
of the parts he fell be'ow the stature of 
Phillips’ Herod. The royal dignity and 
habit of power, which should set easily 
on kingly shoulders was lacking in Mr. 
Faversham’s portrayal. He seemed to 
ignore the minor elements in Herod’s char- 
acter in order to emphasize the fiercer and 
rougher moods of the maddened man. In 
the latter he was as eminently successful, 
as in the former he was wanting. His 
support on the whole was capable and in- 
telligent; the stage setting was worthy of 
high praise, being both sumptuous and 
magnificent. On the whole the production 
showed high purpose and laughable en- 
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deavor and deserves the utmost support 
of the public. 


“The Harvest Moon,” Garrick Theatre. 
A play with a purpose. Mr. Thomas has 
evidently taken note of the criticism abroad 
last season against the inferior quality of 
plays that have been holding the Amer- 
ican stage. He plainly preaches in “The 
Harvest Moon” that the drama should be 
an elevating influence His protagonist, M. 
Vavin is a celebrated French playwright, 
who declares that his chief regret is that 
any words in any of his plays should have 
made any one less kind or less just. His con- 
cluding speech, as the curtain goes down, 
addressed to a budding playwright, who is 
to be his son-in-law, is to the effect that 
their plays henceforth will make “the peo- 
ple look up—look up.” This admirable 
preaching is however incidental. The main 
theme of “The Harvest Moon” is a brief 
against the reiterated suggestion, unfor- 
tunately too common, that some people 
have an inherited propensity to a certain 
kind of evil with the result that the ima- 
gination becomes obsessed with the notion 
that fate has destined the victim for wrong- 
doing. Mr. Thomas works out his thesis 
with interest and skill marred a bit by 
wordiness in developing the situation. His 
color scheme in the second act—Charcot’s 
theory as to the effect of colors on people’s 
moods—is somewhat far-fetched. Not- 
withstanding these shortcomings, “The 
Harvest Moon” well worth-the-while, 
points a good moral, and leaves one the bet- 
ter for seeing it. 


is 


“Israel,” Criterion Theatre—A mephi- 
tic play, improbable and artificial; a pro- 
-duction of the laboratory compounding anti- 
Semitism with a boulvardier’s idea of so- 
cial life amongst the French nobility of 
the present day. A young French noble- 
man becomes an ardent anti-Semitist and 
leads a movement against the Jews in 
France. As a part of his policy he in- 
sults a rich Jewish banker, whom he con- 
ceives to be the head and front of the 
Jewish opposition, and challenges him to 
a duel, only to learn from his own mother, 
after much tortuous and agonizing prob- 
ing, that he is the illegitimate son of the 
man whose life he is seeking. In the play 
as orginally presented on the Paris stage— 
for “Israel” is a French importation—he 
kills himself in a fit of profound chagrin. 
In the American version, he fights the duel, 
scratches his opponent, his father, with his 
rapier, becomes reconciled to the situa- 
tion and marries a young woman who has 
also been injected into the anglicized play 
to give it the sentimental denouement. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


AMERICA IN B. E. AFRICA. 


SEPTEMBER 16th, 1909. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


I do not know to whom I am indebted 
for the regular copies sent me of AMERICA 
for I have not, nor can I, pay the sub- 
scription price, but, I assure you, it is a 
joy to me and may well prove a blessing 
to the others to whom I pass it on. The 
few Catholic laymen who are here, white 
men I refer to. value it and even ask for 
it, as it is just the sort of Catholic paper 
which would attract the attention of the 
class of educated non-Catholics. 

My opinion of your paper is of little 
worth I know, but at least I can tell you 
that every well deserved comment I read, 
finds a ready response in my heart and I 
echo all that others have said in praise of 
AMERICA, its tone and its dress. It is 
truly a Catholic paper to be justly proud 
of! All success to it. I pray that who- 
ever sends it to me may continue so great 
a kindness and charity. 

America is very much at home in British 
East Africa, since the advent of Col. 
Roosevelt and his party. The speech 
Col. Roosevelt made in Nairobi, made an 
excellent impression. At a _ subsequent 
meeting it was proposed to have 2,000 
copies of it printed so that each member of 
the house of Lords and Commons and 
the leading newspapers of England might 
receive a copy. The money for this how- 
ever was not voted. 

I read in AMERICA under the date of 
July 31st, 1909, (“A Catholic Empire 
Maker”) that Sir Henry Percy Girouard 
is a Catholic. This will indeed be a 
change for British East Africa. Unless 
there be an amalgamation of British East 
Africa with the Protectorate of Uganda, 
we shall not come under the Governor 
Generalship of Sir Percy Girouard, as thus 
far, these two are not under one admini- 
stration. There have been rumors of 
such amalgamation, but it has never been 
confirmed. 

Sir Henry Hesketh Bell has governed 
Uganda Protectorate for two years or 
over. On his route to England he visited 
Pope Pius X. and gave His Holiness excel- 
lent reports of the work done here by 
the Fathers. This must indeed have been 
gratifying to His Holiness. Sir Henry 
Hesketh Bell has just been appointed to 
Nigeria and now we wonder who his 
successor in Uganda will be. 

There are few places in the world 
where AMERICA can do so much good, as 
here in Africa. I humbly beg that some- 






we may continue to receive it regularly. 
With many thanks—oft repeated and 
cordial congratulations, 

MoruHer Mary Paut, O. S. F. 


Franciscan Convent, Nsambya Mission, 
Uganda, B. E. Africa. 


P. S. I can’t help telling you that I 
am a New Yorker, and the only Ameri- 
can working in this Vicariate of the Up- 
per Nile, under Right Rev. H. Hanlon, 
D. D.z 


Our Duty To Missions. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

There can no longer be any doubt 
that the help of Catholic America is needed 
in the foreign field. France is too much 
in confusion now to maintain her glorious 
standard of old with regard to foreign 
missionary work. What possibilities rest 
on our people, and consequently what re- 
sponsibilities. Our Protestant brethren are 
on the alert. During the past few days 
the Disciples of Christ were celebrating 
their centennial at Pittsburg. I was more 
than surprised to read what they are do- 
ing for foreign missions. The Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions alone disposed 
of $230,640, of which sum $75,000 are for 
the erection of a missionary training school 
at Indianapolis. 

One of the delegates, Ernest J. Sias, of 
Frankfort, Mich., said: “The greatest obli- 
gation which ever rested on the shoulders 
of a people is the debt of the English-speak- 
ing people to the missions. It is not an 
arbitrary tax levied on a nation of unfor- 
tunate and unwilling subjects. It is a debt 
of honor which we, the most prosperous 
race, owe to the millions of sorrowing 
and dying who need our civilization and 
our religion.” (The Pittsburg Dispatch). 
Some Catholics may make light of Protest- 
ant missions. I used to do the same. But 
I see we are mistaken seriously in doing 
so. Protestants contribute four or five 
times more than we do towards the sup- 
port of foreign missions. They have al- 
ready more workers in the field than we 
have, women and native workers included; 
they have more schools in the foreign 
field—18,921 with 967,400 pupils against 
17,834 with 790,880 in ours. I know their 
work does not in any way equal ours. We 
count 30,414 stations as against 3,790 of 
Protestants. The danger, however, is im- 
minent and great. Japan and China es- 
pecially, with more than 500,000,000 people 
will be lost to our Faith if America does 
not wake to its duty. 

I beg of you, therefore, to support this 
cause of arousing our people for foreign 
missionary work. No home cause will suf- 
fer by widening our charity. Men and 
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one may keep my name on the list so that 





means are needed. Propagation of our 
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Holy Faith among all nations is the most 
congenial work of Holy Mother Church, 
the fulfilment of Christ’s last will. 
Peter T. JANSER, S.V.D. 
Techny, IIL, October 19, 1909. 





NEEDS OF THE SOUTH. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

What is wanted down in this section, and 
badly, are missions to the country-folk 
who know nothing of the teachings of 
the Catholic Church. I can say positive- 
ly that there is many a Catholic family 
in some districts in the South that rarely 
ever sees a Catholic priest. Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississipppi, Florida, Texas, etc., 
need missions, good faithful priests, plenty 
of Catholic magazines, pamphlets, litera- 
ture, to lessen the ignorance, bigotry, 
etc. I can truthfully say that it is won- 
derful, the change that has taken place in 
the last few years. A few years ago, 
down in the South, a young man was afraid 
to admit that he was a Catholic, that is, 
in business circles. That day is gone. He 
can hold up his head now, and be proud 
to say he is a Catholic; in fact, I can 
notice the jealousy on the other side. I 
can see signs of them giving in. I have 
lived in a number of non-Catholic board- 
ing-houses and can see the wonderful 
change at all times. I am convinced that 
Mississippi is so narrow-minded because 
the people know so little about the Cath- 
olic Church—all they know is slander. 

America should have a grand circula- 
tion in this country and should be in every 
Catholic home, college, school, asylum, etc. 

Plenty of Catholic papers distributed 
means a great mission in itself, and brings 
many converts and stray ones back in the 
Church. A Kyicut or Co_umsus. 

(New Orleans Council). 





Boycott THe N. Y. Times. 


To the Editor of AmeERIcA: 

The attitude of The New York Times 
toward the Faith is exceedingly of- 
fensive and anti-Catholic writers are con- 
tinually taking advantage of its intoler- 
No other paper in the city would 
the publication of letters signed 
“ex-Roman Catholic,” obviously written 
by a bigot who never was a Catholic and 
of a letter stating that the bad ventilation 
in Catholic churches was the repeated 
cause of attacks of heart disease. It 
seems that these people will go to any 
extreme to satisfy their animosity. Satur- 
day last the ridiculous statement that the 
Jesuits controlled the railroads and steam- 
of Northern Spain pro- 
claimed. Today we have the exceeding- 
ly offensive reference to the members of 
the Scow Trimmers’ Association and the 
Host at the Cathedral, signed by the ob- 
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are published but the poison nevertheless 
has been spread. I have answered brief- 
ly one or two of these but have failed to 
see the letters printed. 

We can perhaps understand the atti- 
tude of The Independent toward us, but 
why a daily paper of general circulation 
should give offense to an undoubtedly 
large number of its readers, is difficult 
to comprehend. The editor will, I am 
sure, plead as an excuse that he did not 
see through the letters, but a person with 
such a lack of intelligence should not hold 
a responsible position. Perhaps the owner, 
Adolph S. Ochs, is not aware of the situa- 
tion, but apparently the man _ responsible 
values his position for I have failed as 
yet to see an offensive remark regard- 
ing the Jews published in The Times. The 
Knights of Columbus might well give at- 
tention to this and similar cases. 

W. J. D., New York, Octoser 27. 


RETREATS For WoMEN. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

One would scarcely go to James Anthony 
Froude for an approbation of strictly as- 
cetical Catholic practices; yet in his “Sea 
Studies” he actually compares the charm 
and isolation of a sea voyage to the peace 
and tranquillity of a temporary severance 
from the giddy bustle of the world. “We 
wake on ship-board with the certainty that 
we are beyond the reach of the postman. 
We are shut off as in a Catholic Retreat 
from the worries and anxieties of the 
world.” Even Father Plater did not offer 
a more telling inducement in his plea for 
these retreats in the Hibbert Journal for 
October, 1908. H. G.. Wells is another 
Englishman whom nobody accuses of hy- 
perdulia for the Catholic Faith, or for her 
methods to perfect the spiritual life of 
her children, and yet in the occult social- 
ism of his sect, he advocates the Samurai, 
a voluntary withdrawal from all contact 
with the world for at least seven mystical 
days of every year. 

Nothing is more wholesome as a sign 
of Catholic progress than the popularity 
and prosperity of men’s week-end Retreats. 
With the proposed House of Retreats for 
use of Catholic men, suc- 
cess sure. The Catholic woman has 
already several such houses. The nuns of 
the Cenacle have three Houses of the Re- 
treat in the United States: St. Regis 
House, New York, founded in 1893, by 
Mother Grimaldi; the Convent of the Cena- 
cle, Newport, R. I, begun in 1906; and 
the Charleston, S. C., Cenacle, opened in 
1908 by Bishop Northrup at his special re- 
quest. The Cenacle nuns are the only re- 
ligious whose exclusive work is the giv- 
ing of Retreats to the laity. Their con- 
vents are open at all times for private Re- 
treats, and at stated intervals public Re- 
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ers and directors of souls are given. The 
Summer Retreats at the Newport Cenacle 
have been edifying and encouraging. 
Thanks to these Houses of Retreat 
conducted by the Cenacle nuns, the short- 
ening and simplifying of the exercises into 
a few days’ compass, the nominal price 
for housing and feeding have placed the 
privilege of a Retreat within the power of 
even the humblest of our wage-earners. 
God grant that the days are not too dis- 
tant when every one of our own well- 
conducted, opulent, devout city parishes 
will organize some plan for permitting a 
majority of its members to share in the 
immense spiritual advantages of the Cena- 
cle Retreats. E. L. Vircin, 
Providence, R. I., Sept. 16, 1909. 


WHAT IS SAID OF AMERICA. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I enclose to you herewith check for $30 
to pay for subscriptions to as many people 
as are unable to pay for themselves, but 
who are in need of a Catholic paper in their 
homes, and whom you may know through- 
out the various provinces of your influence 
and information. AMERICA is to be sent 
to these subscribers by yourself. 

The duty of supporting the Catholic 
press must be clear to all after the Holy 
Father’s solemn charge to the _ bishops. 
Events and conditions to-day prove the 
urgent and growing necessity for the wide 
diffusion of truly Catholic ideas. 

I have my own projects for the diocesan 
organ which needs all the influence and 
support I can give it, but I am acting un- 
der the principle for the general good 
implied in the Holy Father’s command to 
us and in compliance with the great duty 
that nothing local impede the progress of 
the general good. In the light of this prin- 
ciple and my duty as I understand it, the 
success of the general good always brings 
abundant blessings on local endeavors. 

Wittram H. O’ConneELL, 
Archbishop of Boston. 
3oston, October 25, 1909. 





AMERICA seems to have made a fine im- 
pression in England and Ireland, judging 
from the many words of praise I heard, 





wishing it continued success.—Rev. W. 
McKean, Flemington, N. J. 
I value your review very highly. I feel 


assured that AmerIcA is the greatest ex- 
pression of literary opinion in the coun- 
try—P. W. Browne, University of Ot- 
tawa, Canada, 





Patrons of the Hartford Public Li- 
brary will find America, the high class 
weekly review conducted by the Jesuit 
Fathers, on file in the reading room, and 
“The Catholic Encyclopedia” in the refer- 





treats under the guidance of skilful preach- 


ence room.—Catholic Transcript. 








